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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photo from Harold M. Lambert) 








God Came Down 


By 
HAROLD L. FAIR 


An American college student was one day talk- 
ing to a foreign exchange student about religions. 
The discussion came to Christianity, and the 
American, who was a Christian, asked his friend, 
who was a Buddhist, if he had ever thought of 
becoming a Christian. 

“No,” said the Buddhist, “for what does Chris- 
tianity have that the other religions do not?” 

The student, not too well versed in the field of 
religious beliefs, could not give a strong answer. 
The following Sunday he waited at the door of 
the church until the congregation had been 
greeted by the minister and all had departed. 
The student then asked his preacher the question 
he had been asked. 

The minister’s answer to his query was: “The 
uniqueness of Christianity lies in the Incarna- 
tion.” 

Many other religions do have ethical systems 
and values that can be admired by Christians. 
Many of them have prophets that have empha- 
sized aspects of living that would be helpful to 
Christians. Though the prophets of the Judeo- 
Christian faith scaled spiritual peaks never be- 
fore challenged by religious men of other reli- 
gions, and though other religions have claimed to 
worship gods who had an interest in men, there 
is still a greater fact that spells the superiority 
and the finality of the Christian faith: This is the 
fact of the Incarnation. 


Wuat Is THE INCARNATION? 


The term the church has used through the cen- 
turies to speak of the event at the heart of 
Christmas has been “incarnation.” The word it- 
self means “being clothed with flesh,” but when 


Mr. Fair is editor of Adult Student and Adult Bible 
Course. 








Christians speak of it, they spell it with a capital 
“T”—Incarnation. 

By the Incarnation is meant our faith that God 
came to earth to dwell among us in human form. 
“And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth; . . . No one has ever 
seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he has made him known.” These are 
the words one writer has used to express the idea 
of the Incarnation (John 1:14, 18). 

How do we know what the Incarnation was? 
God revealed himself in the history of a people, 
the people of Israel. This record has not been 
maintained merely for its historical sake, but 
because the Jews and Christians have believed 
that the Scriptures reveal how God has acted 
toward men. The Bible is regarded as a “special 
revelation,” since it records the ways in which 
God revealed himself to Israel, unique from the 
ways he has revealed himself to other men. This 
special revelation culminates in the Incarnation 
of God in Jesus Christ. God revealed to those 
who witnessed Jesus’ life that this was his Son; 
their witness is recorded in the New Testament. 
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When Jesus began his ministry, the people were 
not aware that he was God himself. This was an 
idea to which men came as they contemplated the 
entire life of Jesus—not only his birth, but his 
ministry, his personal life and character, his 
words about himself, his death, and finally his 
Resurrection and Ascension. The Jews were ex- 
pecting a Messiah, but they were not expecting 
the one who came. 

The writers of the New Testament believed 
Jesus to be a real human and at the same time 
the eternal Son of God. He was a real man, not 
half God and half man. As the years increased 
from the time when Jesus lived on earth, the 
Christ of inner experience became more real to 
Christians than the historical Jesus. Four pas- 
sages in the New Testament apply the word 
“God” to Jesus: “My Lord and my God” (John 
20:28); “the appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Savior Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13); “the 
righteousness of our God and Savior Jesus Christ” 
(2 Peter 1:1); and John 1:18, where the Greek 
text favors “God” for “Son.” 


Was Tuts Base Gop? 


To more completely understand that the com- 
ing of Jesus into the world was actually God 
coming down requires a study of the superhuman 
side of his nature. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment endeavor to describe this in various ways. 

It is apparent that the writers believed that 
Christ was a pre-existent being. That is, Christ 
existed as a part of the Godhead even before 
Jesus was born. How early Christians arrived at 
this idea may be traced with some confidence in 
the New Testament. The Gospels record that he 
attached special significance to his own person 
(“He who loves father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me .. .” Matthew 10:37). The 
Gospels also record the effect his message had on 
his hearers. He spoke with authority (Matthew 
7:29); he claimed to forgive sins (9:2-6); he 
judged men according to their personal relation- 
ship to him (7:23); he reinterpreted the Mosaic 
law (5:21 and following verses). 

Evidence of the superhuman aspect of his 
personality is found in the fact that Christ never 
showed any sense of guilt, as did some of the 
prophets, nor did he ever express in any sense the 
need for personal reconciliation with God. 

The Gospel of John is a good illustration of 
how the belief in Jesus grew. Jesus was first re- 
garded as a teacher or rabbi from God (1:38). 
Then men came to believe he was the long- 
awaited Messiah (1:49). He successively seems 
to be regarded as the Lord of nature (2:1-11 and 
other places), revealer of God (14:10), the sub- 
lime illustration of suffering love (chapter 19), 
victor over death, and finally Lord and God (20: 
28). It is clear here that the disciples felt his 
lordship was attested by his life, not by the 
miraculous accounts of his birth. 
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Wuat SHOULD THE INCARNATION MEAN To ME? 


1. In Christ we can see the character and na- 
ture of God. “He is the image of the invisible 
God...” says Colossians 1:15. Christ reveals the 
love of God (1 John 4:9) and his holiness (John 
17:11). Paul taught the equality of the two per- 
sons of the Godhead, saying “Christ Jesus... 
was in the form of God...” (Philippians 2: 5-6). 
In the Letter to the Colossians he wrote, “It was 
in Him that the full nature of God chose to 
live...” (1:191). In another place he said, “We 
now can enlighten men only because we can give 
them knowledge of the glory of God, as we see it 
in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Corinthians 4:6 '). 

The New Testament regards the coming of Je- 
sus as far more than the birth of a unique man. 
It is a significant event in the life of God when 
he comes into the world on a redemptive mission. 
The same Person who has pre-existed in the 
form of God came down from heaven. By his own 
will and in a way we cannot fully understand he 
submitted himself voluntarily to the experiences 
of human life. He was laid in Bethlehem’s manger, 
questioned the doctors in the Temple, went about 
doing good, was crucified, dead, and buried, and 
yet rose from the dead. 

2. The appearance of Christ was the final mes- 
sage from God that revealed the possibility of 
fellowship between man and God. The God who 
has spoken to men in many ways—through 
visions, dreams, and prophecies—now “has spoken 
to us by aSon...” (Hebrews 1:2). Christ showed 
men the essential character of God: “He who 
has seen me has seen the Father...” (John 14:9). 

3. Man’s misuse of his freedom has resulted 
in sin and disunity in the world. The coming of 
Christ served “to unite all things in him, things 
in heaven and things on earth” (Ephesians 1:10). 
Christ illustrated for man that sin is not an 
essential or necessary element in human nature, 
but is a result of man’s corruption of his freedom. 

4. The Incarnation helped accomplish the pur- 
pose of God by exhibiting the pattern of what a 
man ought to be. The Gospels many times point 
to the example of Christ. By his perfect obedience 
Christ showed the claim the Creator has on the 
lives of his creatures. 

5. The purpose of the Incarnation is that God 
wishes to draw men into a unity with himself. 
For God to reveal this purpose required that he 
make himself known to men. In Christ God has 
become as knowable as he can ever be known 
by mortals on earth. This establishes a kind of 
unity between Creator and his creature. The In- 
carnation means that God came into human life 
that men might see him in an unmistakable way. 

When we sing the hymns and tell the stories of 
the Babe of Bethlehem, we are saying that God 
came down at Christmas. 

1 Letters to Young Churches, A Translation of the New Tes- 


tament Epistles, by J. B. Phillips. Copyright, 1947, by The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


George Pickow from Three Lions 


Challenges of Older Adulthood 


This article provides supplementary material 
for use with the Adult Fellowship Series unit, 
“Facing Ourselves” (see page 34). 


Tue church of the living God bears the message 
of redemption to all people of every nationality, 
of every race, of every physical and financial 
condition, and of every age. Its fellowship is open 
to all. In the church every person from the young- 
est infant to the oldest adult has a place, merits 
a warm welcome. Through the church all persons 
may find expression for their creative powers, 
help for their problems, strength to face the ex- 
periences of life, resources for meeting their deep- 
est needs. In its fellowship they may draw closer 
to God and find him very real: not only a “very 
present help in time of trouble,” but a companion 
and loving friend. 

Though all of life involves change, the years of 
older adulthood evidence perhaps more crucial 


Miss STAFFORD is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church. 





changes than are known at any other time. All 
of life’s previous experiences are useful prepara- 
tion to help the individual adjust now to the 
changes that come to him. He has had a lifelong 
training school to help him live now to the fullest. 


CHANGES THAT COME 


Changes do come in these years. Retirement 
brings with it for most people a lowered income, 
for everyone a break in routine, lessened social 
contacts, a feeling of being out of things, a sense 
of being less useful in the world’s work. At the 
same time, it brings a sense of freedom, release 
from the strain of the job, time to do what one 
has long wanted to do. 

Many physical changes become more obvious 
at this time, though they have been in process 
all along. A person must slow down a little, 
be a bit more careful to get milk and meat in his 
diet, watch about falling, wear bifocals and, per- 
haps, a hearing aid. 

Most people find that the immediate family 
narrows, though to count the grandchildren and 
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great-grandchildren it may appear that the fam- 
ily is quite large indeed. The person may have 
had to release his children to the love and care of 
their husbands and wives. Not long after this 
separation has been effected, the older person 
may suffer the loss of his own companion. Tre- 
mendous adjustments in living alone, going to 
live with the children, finding a place in a home 
for older persons, must now be made. 

Changes in employment, in physical strength, 
and in family life are the most obvious and the 
most far-reaching in effect; yet they are not the 
whole picture. Perspective, experience, balance, 
mental stimulation, the powers that are strength- 
ened by time and use: these are postive, thrilling, 
affirmative evidences of change. Adventuresome- 
ness, freedom to think for oneself, courage mark 
many an older person’s personality. What is more 
wonderful than the influence of a fine older per- 
son who by his every act says, “Fiddlesticks! None 
of this ‘going down the slope to the sunset’ for 
me. I’m heading for the sunrise! And on the way 
I don’t want to miss a thing.” All of us have seen 
folks like that, even though they were physically 
bound to a wheel chair or limited by finances or 
other factors. They didn’t seem to know the re- 
trictions existed, for they refused to be conquered 
by physical problems. 

Not all older adults accept life in this way. 
Many become discouraged, depressed, unable or 
unwilling to adjust to what seem to them to be 
only losses, the mistreatment of family or friends 
or of the world in general. 


THE CHURCH CHALLENGES 


e The church challenges older adults to face life 
squarely, sanely. This means accepting one’s role 
as an older person and making older adult life 
the most exciting period of all the years. It means 
being adult in its fullest sense. It means a con- 
stant search to discover life’s meaning, to find 
the powers God has been building into life from 
the beginning in preparation for the present. It 
means holding one’s head high, looking forward 
rather than backward, seeking the affirmative 
good in life, refusing to give up to self-pity or 
faultfinding. 

e The church challenges older adults to make 
the most of their physical powers. The physical 
body is one of the greatest gifts of the Creator. 
It is the “temple of the Spirit.” The older adult 
shares with the Creator in keeping his body fit 
and strong. This means a balanced diet rather 
than “notion eating,” exercise, adequate rest, 
cleanliness, and medical care. When the body is 
properly cared for, there will be less need for 
making excuses, for burdening others with one’s 
physical limitations. 

e@ The church challenges older adults to set the 
pace for happy family living. Is the household a 
three-generation affair? No member is more re- 
sponsible for the atmosphere of the home than is 
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the oldest person—the first generation. If he re- 
members to treat others as he wishes to be treat- 
ed, the whole family will likely be gay and at 
ease, accepting him as a most welcome member. 
If he is self-centered, critical, dictatorial, demand- 
ing, the whole family will suffer. Whether living 
in this type of situation, with spouse, or alone, he 
will find greatest satisfaction in treating his loved 
ones with respect and appreciation, avoiding at 
all costs every temptation to plan their lives for 
them or to direct how the grandchildren should 
be reared, the finances handled. 

The older person can be of tremendous value to 

young family members through sharing stories of 
his own childhood, working and playing with 
them, listening to their problems and concerns. 
He can be the link with an exciting past and help 
them sense the richness of their heritage. He can 
help them weigh the events of the present and 
look with eagerness to the future. 
e@ The church challenges older adults to use 
time creatively. There is so much to learn, so 
much service to render, that no person need sit 
idly watching the cars go by or unthinkingly look- 
ing at program after program on TV. Is there a 
lonely new family down the street? A visit— 
with perhaps a slice of that freshly baked cake 
or some flowers from the garden—will be just the 
thing needed. Will the voting headquarters need 
more workers? Is there telephoning to be done 
to get the Red Cross drive under way? Do the 
seventh graders need someone to bring them up 
to date in their study of the town in this cen- 
tury? These are jobs cut out for older persons. 

How about learning something new? Older 
adults must never allow themselves to give up 
learning. To learn, to grow is to be alive. Many 
an older adult has a slogan: “Learn something 
new every day!” A poem, an inspiring hymn, 
how the county got its name, Christian symbols, 
the history of a distant state, recent developments 
in gardening methods—even how to trim a 
grapefruit to get maximum value from its con- 
tents! The important thing is to keep one’s mind 
stimulated, to find the excitement there is in the 
world about us. 

Creative crafts, all sorts of hobbies and activi- 
ties that help the individual express his person- 
ality and share his abilities with others: These 
add excitement and put meaning in what would 
otherwise be wasted time. 

e@ The church challenges older persons to help 
youth find life worth living. Too many young 
people think of the older years as something to 
be avoided, something to fear. No one can change 
this attitude by telling them that they are all 
wrong. Only the evidence of a happy, adven- 
turous, interesting older person can do the job. 
Poised, creative older people are able to take the 
seemingly frivolous acts of youth and laugh them 
off, realizing that every generation has to go 
through its own adjustments and that youth to 
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day are simply going through what their parents 
and other youth since time began had to do. An 
older person can be of tremendous help by en- 
couraging, supporting, boosting young people, giv- 
ing them that pat on the back they so often need. 
e The church challenges older adults to grow in 
Christian discipleship. This means, first of all, 
spending time daily in personal devotions. The 
growing Christian strives to find richer experi- 
ences in prayer, in times of listening to God speak 
to him. This means more time for prayer and for 
study of God’s Word. God may speak to us 
through great hymns, through great translations 
of the Scriptures, through the inspired writing of 
a great Christian interpreting the meaning of the 
faith. The pastor will have suggestions as to great 
books for devotional reading. The person should 
not be hurried. He should dwell on the thoughts 
suggested, do more than read quickly through a 
one-page devotional guide. The message must 
have time to speak. 

All of us need to worship with others. If pos- 
sible, the older person should be in the church 
every time the people assemble for worship. It 
is tremendously strengthening to share in the ex- 
perience of corporate worship. Where small 
groups are gathering for prayer, he should at- 
tend if possible. If he cannot get out, groups may 
come to his home, or the telephone may link to- 
gether several persons who share a specific time 
each day for prayer. It is especially important to 
talk and pray with the minister, to share with 
him the problems and joys of everyday Christian 
living. 





MATURE YEARS 


For some years The Methodist Church has 
been aware of our increasing older-adult 
population. It has pioneered in developing 
program and projects geared to the interests 
and needs of this group. 

Mature Years is one evidence of Meth- 
odist interest in this area. This periodical is 
addressed to the special interests of all older 
adults, whether working or retired, active 
or shut-in. 

The widely varied contents include a per- 
sonal interest feature; reports and inter- 
pretations of developments in today’s world; 
articles on hobbies, projects, and interest ac- 
tivities; suggestive presentations of the In- 
ternational Lesson Series; daily nieditations; 
poetry; and helpful counsel on personal prob- 
lems. 

Published quarterly, Mature Years is gen- 
erously illustrated and uses large type. It 
may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House (30 cents per quarter; $1.50 
per year). 











RESPONSE TO CHALLENGE 


The older person can offer himself in service to 
the church. Elton Trueblood suggested that older 
people, released from the restrictions of everyday 
employment, are more able than others to express 
their real vocation in serving the church.! Every 
person has some contribution to make. His abili- 
ties should be checked on by the church and 
his special responsibilities worked out in line 
with what he can do and what he most enjoys do- 
ing. The useful person is the happy person. He 
has no time to become self-centered if he is giving 
himself to the cause of Christ through service to 
Christ’s church. 

The older person can be an example to others 
in faithfulness “in season and out of season.” Many 
a minister has said that he would have given up 
long ago if it had not been for a faithful, loyal 
older man who took his place every time on a 
certain pew and listened prayerfully as the min- 
ister preached, or an older woman who called 
him on the phone and told him her prayers were 
with him in his work. Not only the minister finds 
strength in the faithfulness of older people, many 
of us laymen were drawn to the church and in- 
spired to give our lives to it because some older 
person humbly yet joyously continued to give his 
allegiance to his church to the last minute of his 
life. 

The older person can be especially helpful by 
speaking a good word for his church, his pastor, 
the leaders of the church at every opportunity. 
Every church needs that kind of support and 
many churches suffer for lack of it. A minister in 
New York state tells of an older man in his very 
first pastorate—an ill man who had suffered the 
loss of both legs through diabetes—who gave just 
the encouraging word a young minister needed 
and “saved me for the ministry,” the pastor now 
says. That is the kind of encouragement every 
older person can give. 

The older person is challenged to grow in his 
understanding of the faith. Deeper study of the 
Bible, really creative discussion and thinking with 
others, are of first importance. The person who 
sees life whole and through the years has grown 
in his understanding of the use of electric energy, 
combustion engines, nutrition, and all the rest, can 
scarcely see the logic in depending on a ten-year- 
old’s knowledge of the Bible. Yet all too often 
this phase of Christian discipleship is neglected. 
How can the faith be strengthened within us if 
we are juveniles in our grasp of its meaning? So 
the church challenges the older person to use his 
mind to the glory of God and the uplift of his 
own soul, 

All in all, the church of the living God chal- 
lenges older persons to live life to its fullest in 
family relationships, in the community, in the 
church, and in the depths of their own spirits. 


1 Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. Chapter II, pages 53 and 54. 
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New Highways 


and 


Methodist Church Schools 


By NATHANIEL F. FORSYTH 


Ir is too early to assess the meaning of the high- 
way network that is being built in the United 
States. What this will mean to Methodist church 
schools is not readily apparent, but that there are 
implications is certain. 

The interstate network that will link 90 per 
cent of all United States cities with more than 
50,000 population and that will cost $100,000,- 
000,000 (nearly 300 times the cost of the Panama 
Canal), will have a profound effect on the lives 
of the most mobile population on earth. 


Harp Roaps 


Hard roads, twin development of the automo- 
bile industry, have been primary factors in the 
changes in our cultural heritage in the past five 
decades. 

1. Each American has at his disposal varying 
amounts of horsepower harnessed to help carry 
burdens that previously were not borne or that 
were borne on human shoulders. 

2. Hard roads have taken the farm people out 
of the mud, enabled them to find a market for 
their products, and made it possible for them to 
transport their purchases easily and quickly to 
their homes. 

3. Hard roads have made Americans less pro- 
vincial and enabled them to travel to work, rec- 
reation, and business, and to engage in cultural 
pursuits in ways unknown anywhere in the world 
five decades ago. 

4. Hard roads have contributed to the develop- 
ment of consolidated schools. 

5. Hard roads have contributed to the develop- 
ment of consolidated churches and church schools. 

6. Hard roads have enabled people to drive 
easily to the larger cities for recreation, educa- 
tion, employment, thus bypassing and causing the 
relative deterioration of villages and secondary 
cities. 

7. Hard roads and automobiles have enabled 





Dr. ForsyTH is chairman of the division of social science, 
Athens College, Athens, Alabama. 
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whole generations of young people to get away 
quickly from places where they are known and 
thus to develop mores different from those of 
people living in communities where every act is 
known by close neighbors and acquaintances. 

In short, part of the revolution that is America 
has had its roots in the automobile and its accom- 
paniment, hard roads. 

In 1956-70 we are to be engaged in developing 
what will be the first steps of a national highway 
network. The day is not far distant when we will 
have turnpikes that will allow coast-to-coast 
travel without a stop light. 


A CHANGING CULTURAL CLIMATE 


Our cultural climate is continuing to change, 
and the new system of highways will no doubt 
affect the rate of change. 

1. Very likely it will mean that the nation will 
be more of a neighborhood than formerly, with 
regional speech and regional customs tending to 
be obliterated as mass communications continue 
to affect our common life. We are likely to be- 
come a neighborhood geographically, but people 
may continue to be engrossed in their own affairs 
and become less and less neighborly. 

2. The highway network will have points of 
access and exit only at intervals and will tend to 
serve more and more people who are traveling a 
considerable distance. 

People have a certain loyalty to the local church 
and church school in their immediate community. 
They tend to be conservative in their loyalties, 
desiring generally to maintain and support their 
local church rather than to unite with others in 
a co-operative enterprise that would give better 
facilities and program at a distance. 

This tendency toward conservatism is not likely 
to change at once. In all probability, in most 
places one or more generations will continue to 
support the local enterprise before it becomes 
clear that co-operation with other churches will 
make possible more effective programs than can 
be achieved independently with only the limited 
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financial and personnel resources of the small 
parish. 

3. The highway network will change the mind 
of America. We will tend to become more and 
more one people, perhaps with an ever increasing 
faith in our nationalism, at least for the present. 
The forces that seek conformity among Amer- 
icans will have a new ally. 

4. It will be more and more difficult for chil- 
dren and youth to develop the kind of character 
that will search out religiously independent ways 
of thinking and action. 

5. Church schools, if they are to advance their 
influence, must become more and more effective 
and committed. 

Parents and teachers will need help in making 
Christian teaching relevant, vital, and meaning- 
ful. The necessity for a program that will accent 
Bible study, pupil study, church history, ways of 
teaching, and that will move increasingly toward 
the ideal of lay volunteer trained service is ap- 
parent. 

Ministers in training and in service will need 
orientation. Executive secretaries of conference 
boards of education and members of conference 
boards will need orientation. 





Harold M. Lambert 


MeEtTHopIST CHURCHES 


Perhaps the one thing that has made the Meth- 
odist movement vital in this century in the United 
States is that, along with a special awareness of 
God’s part in the redemptive process, parents, 
teachers, and ministers have cared about people. 
They have been concerned about their potential 
worth, their capacity for goodness, their potential 
significance as partners with God in the redemp- 
tive process. 

The question that confronts us as we face the 
development of the highway network is, Can 
Methodist churches keep alive and increase their 
vital concern for people in a situation that is 
rapidly changing the world? 

The general strategy and the blueprints for the 
highway network are already quite far along. It 
is no less important that the churches set them- 
selves to plan for improved church schools. As 
these plans are made, the trends of our changing 
society and culture should be kept in mind. Our 
church schools should help the people who ride 
upon the highways to be citizens fit to give Chris- 
tian leadership in a country where travel and 
transport are possible with greater safety and 
facility. 











Christmas Prayer 


By ROWENA CHENEY 


The night was fair. A star shone down 
Long years ago on a sleeping town, 
While angels chanted a bright refrain 


Merging with starlight on Bethlehem’s plain. 


“Peace on earth, to men good will!” 
Echoed, re-echoed from field and hill; 
And shepherds marveled and knelt in awe 
Before the wonder they heard and saw— 
While Wise Men followed the star that led 
Straight to a Babe in a manger bed. 


Again it is the Christmastide; 

Once more the starshine, far and wide, 
Challenges wise men in the night 

To wake—and follow its beckoning light. 
Oh, may this be the Yuletide prayer 

Of groping mankind everywhere: 

Let every heart, this Christmas Eve 

Find strength and courage to believe 
That love can conquer doubt and fear 
And found His kingdom—now and here! 


Harold M. Latnhert 


Through the Centuries 


By FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


That night in Bethlehem was fair, 
And from the sky afar 

The strains of anthems filled the air 
Beneath a radiant star. 


And shepherds watching on the hill 
Beheld the shining light; 

They saw the heavenly glory spill 
And spread across the night. 


What splendor humble shepherds knew! 
What joy dispelled their fear! 

What joy today is shining, too! 

The Savior still is near. 


Learned By Heart 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


God is not mocked. 

The inn closed, he will find a stable door; 

Our minds fast locked, 

Our souls he will unweariedly implore. 

For mercy’s sake 

We shall be gentler since Compassion charts 
The routes we take 

And overrules our wisdom by our hearts. 












Read the Bible 


DECEMBER 14 is Universal Bible Sun- 
day. It is traditionally a time when the 
importance of Bible reading is stressed 
along with the telling of the need for 
Bibles and New Testaments for persons 
all over the world. 

It is useless to expound on the role of 
dust catcher that the Bible plays in many 
homes. We have heard all of that. The 
only way to know what Bible reading 
can do for you is to read it and see. 

Often sincere persons determine to read 
the Bible every day, but they are soon 
discouraged because they have no plan. 
They get lost in seemingly meaningless 
details and give up. There are parts of 
the Bible that are difficult to understand. 
There are other sections that are not par- 
ticularly interesting because they do not 
speak to our day (for example, sections 
on food laws). But there is so much of 
the Bible we can understand, we can 
spend a lifetime reading and rereading it. 

I recall a college class studying John’s 
Gospel. The first assignment was to read 
the first chapter of John ten times, keep- 
ing a list of new things we saw each time 
we read it. I thought it was a rather point- 
less assignment, but I was amazed at the 
long list of new discoveries I had made 
even on the tenth reading. The Bible is 
not a book to be discarded after the first 
reading. It has new truths to reveal every 
time we read it seriously. 

There are many plans available for 
reading the Bible.1 One plan—not for 
reading the whole Bible, but for Bible 
reading—is offered by the American Bi- 
ble Society. 

Fifteen years ago, the American Bible 
Society printed a series of Bible readings 
to be read between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The idea caught fire, and now 
more than forty countries participate in 
the practice. Countries that do not have a 
Thanksgiving Day begin reading on De- 
cember 1 and go to the end of the year. 
It was suggested that bookmarks ‘with 
the readings printed on them be made 
available. This was done and up to twen- 
ty million bookmarks have been distrib- 
uted annually. 

The readings will have begun by the 

1See Resources for Adult Groups, 1958-59, page 


47. Available free from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 





An Editorial by John W. Cook 


time you receive this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER, but it is not impossible to go 
back and catch up. The readings for the 
season are given below: 


NOVEMBER 
27 Thanksgiving ..Psalms ....... 23:1-6 
OP. ee eas Psalms ......27:1-14 
OW; Shoe yrs 7s Psalms ...... 46:1-11 
30 Advent Sun- 
WM ek oak Psalms ..... 103: 1-22 
DECEMBER 
| AIEEE ive aN rae Psalms ...... 121: 1-8 
~ eee ae ee leniah ... .. <<< 40:1-31 
De oe Antec tr erh lehigh . iw... 53: 1-12 
hie hate eae E Istiah . wk 55: 1-13 
AT est ee RMON: 5.8. : 6:6-15 
ee een ner Matthew ..... 5:1-16 
7 Sunday ....... Matthew ... .5:17-48 
ic) of) orate Dae Matthew ..... 6:1-15 
Oe IY ay eee Matthew ... .6:16-34 
ee Matthew ..... 7:1-20 
Er eae eee Lae... 10: 1-42 
SR eee eae n i ee ae 15: 1-32 
We. ie et Luke .......24:1-53 
14 Yniversal Bi- 
ble Sunday. John .........3:1-21 
ees ce UEh Ae i ae 3: 22-36 
tt 69: sis Sou yi Po. BS 14: 1-14 
ae y« HORE oo 8: 1-39 
BS ied ack cereakh Romans .....12:1-21 
SC dig rire 1 Corinthians 13:1-13 
BOLD. whe Ephesians ....6:1-24 
2) Gunday......54 Philippians .. 4:1-23 
RR et oe pS 1:1-27 
Se. Side oan S wee NG 3: 1-24 
Te een PMR ss 1:1-18 
25 Christmas ....Luke .........2:1-52 


For those who want to continue reading 
the Bible the last six days of the year, 
these passages are recommended: 


» Jee ear tempat John .. ...1:19-34 
ye Ee pa John oe te) 
28 Sunday ..... John .. ... 421-26 
at ny > » Or... .. 4:27-42 
RRR ater ie Hebrews... .11:1-16 
| een _..... Hebrews 11:17-40 


“This is your invitation to read the 
Bible. Open it daily with your eyes to 
see the light of God, with your ears to 
hear the voice of God, with your mind to 
believe the truth of God, with your heart 
to receive the love of God. Read and 
respond,” 
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Ewing Galloway 





| Suggested Council Agenda 





(To be adapted to local needs) 
Adult division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Announcements of church-wide concern 
Commitment Sunday (Temperance) —Decem- 
ber 7 
Universal Bible Sunday—December 14 
World Service Sunday—December 28 (World 
Peace; American Bible Society) 
Christian observance of Christmas in home and 
church (See article next page) 
Student Recognition Day—December 28 
Reports of progress in Bible study emphasis 
Steps taken to establish additional Bible study 
groups; place and date of meetings; leader- 
ship being used, guidance materials 
Other ways in which use of the Bible is being 
strengthened throughout. the church (See 
November ApuLtT TEACHER) 
Plans for continued emphasis on Bible study 
Set up schedule for use of films with various 
groups. Agree on books to be purchased. 
Check on cost of film rental and book purchases 
(latter perhaps to be cared for by library 
budget). (See next column for suggested re- 
sources. ) 
Planning 
Missions unit for January and June (Adult 
Fellowship Series in Adult Student). Note 
Tewksbury article in November Adult Stu- 
dent. Obtain Missionary Materials for 
Adults (4401-B) from your district or con- 
ference director of adult work or from Serv- 
ice Department, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee 
Leadership training school (February?) 
Items to be referred to commission on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour previously 
agreed upon . 
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By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Here is a fourfold plan for making the Bible 
come alive for the adults of your church. The 
council should take initiative in this effort. 

1. Explore possibility of through-the-week in- 
tensive study in small groups. Meetings may be in 
homes or at the church. Questions to consider: 

What part of the Bible to begin with? (The 
Gospel of Mark is often chosen as a first study, 
but the group may want to begin elsewhere.) 

What leadership will be needed? How much of 
the leadership can be drawn from the group? 
How can other persons be helped to take respon- 
sibility from time to time? What resources (maps, 
commentaries, and such) will be needed? 

2. Help adult classes to continue the self-study 
begun last month (see October ApuLT TEACHER, 
page 12). Spend two Sundays, more if needed, 
examining in class some ways class members can 
achieve more meaningful Bible study practices. 

3. Stimulate teachers and other class leaders 
to examine their own use of the Bible. Pertinent 
questions: 

a. How do I think of the Bible? As: a good 
book? As an authority? As a book for preachers 
and teachers? As a book related to everyday 
living? 

b. How do I think of its contents? All parts 
are equally important? Some parts more impor- 
tant than others? 

c. How do I use the Bible in preparation to 
teach? 

4. Check with commission on education regard- 
ing 

a. Informal Bible study sessions for teachers. 

b. A leadership course for teachers and group 
leaders in the Bible or in how to use the Bible in 
teaching. (See 1958 Christian Workers’ School 
Manual, 700-B. Order from Service Department, 
P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. Free.) 

c. The church library providing necessary re- 
sources for more effective Bible study (commen- 
taries, Bible dictionary, The Interpreter’s Bible, 
various translations, other materials). 

These four steps may launch your adults in the 
vital type of study most adults need so much. 
Evaluate your progress and plan your next steps. 





Will you help us? 

Are you finding the Adult Leaders section help- 
ful? If so, what would you suggest to improve 
the material? 

We will appreciate your help. 

Write to the Editor, ApuLt TEACHER, 201 Eighth 
Avenue, South, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Adult Leaders 
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a Serving in the Community 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


Last year our class gave sixteen baskets of food 
to needy families at Christmas.” Bill, vice-presi- 
dent of the Friendship Class, was speaking to the 
class council at a meeting to discuss plans for 
Christmas. Recommendations were to be present- 
ed to their adult class for action at the Thursday 
night business meeting. 

“We came here to talk about how our class 
could do something to help some people in our 
community. After all, at Christmas we ought to 
think of others.” 

Bill continued, “Well, I still think the food 
baskets are a mighty good idea. I move that we 
find out how many baskets we should have and 
present this to the class on Thursday so that 
next Sunday all of us can either bring canned 
food or money for the baskets, and the committee 
can get to work.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said Jean, “and I 
second the motion.” Everyone agreed, and it was 
decided to bring the recommendation to the class 
on Thursday night. 

Martha Ann had been quiet, as usual. But after 
the vote was taken, she spoke up in a voice that 
was quite strong. “This is a good idea, but what 
happens to these families on the other three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days of the year? Is food all 
that they need? Do these people work? What 
about clothing for the children? Where do these 
families live? Does this one basket each Christ- 
mas take care of a family even for one meal? 
I'd like to have some answers to these questions. 
Maybe we should have a year-round program 
instead of a basket-at-Christmas splurge.” 

The president of the class asked the group if 
they would be interested in following through 
in obtaining answers to Martha Ann’s questions. 
After much discussion it was decided to take a 
look at the total picture ‘of the responsibility of 
their class in the community. 

Several statements were made by the class 
council which will be helpful to consider as 
your adult class plans to assume more responsi- 
bility in serving your community. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














Each member of the class was already con- 
tributing to the United Givers Fund, thus sup- 
porting the community agencies. The women in 
the class were giving to the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service which included service through 
several community projects. Two women and one 
of the men were members of the board of 
directors of the Bethlehem Center. Several of 
the men were working through The Methodist 
Men in supporting mission-church programs in 
several underprivileged areas of the city. The 
list was a long one as the members of the group 
listed their responsibilities in the community. 


PLAN FOR AN OVERALL PICTURE 


On the basis of this information, the class coun- 
cil decided to recommend to the adult council 
the plans outlined below. If the council approved, 
then this program would be recommended to the 
class. It will help them to become acquainted with 
the needs of the community and with the services 
now being rendered by the church and by the 
community. 

1) Some of their church officials will be in- 
vited to attend a class session to give information 
about the existing community-service program 
of the church. They thought that the pastor, the 
chairman of the commission on missions, the 
chairman of the commission of Christian social 
relations, the president of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, and the superintendent of the 
adult division should be included in this group. 

2) Three members of the class council will be 
selected to interview officials of the United Givers 
Fund to see in what ways the church may co- 
operate in existing community-service activities. 

3) Two other members of the class were asked 
to meet with representatives of the community 
social-work agencies to gain a better understand- 
ing of their programs and their relationship to the 
church. 

4) A study will be made of their own church 
and the needs of church members. The group be- 
lieved that this could lead to the class assuming 
responsibility for some activities in the church 
with special emphasis on serving the needs of 
older adults and youth. 

5) A member of the class will check on what 
is being done by the church and the community 
for the handicapped—in their own local church 
as well as in the larger community. 

If there is a Goodwill Industry, visits may be 
made to help class members understand its pro- 
gram and to see how they may be of assistance. A 
member will also check with other churches to 
see what they are doing in this area. 

Time came for adjournment, but everyone be- 
lieved that the class council had moved ahead 
in investigating the possibilities of service in the 
community beyond giving baskets of food at 
Christmas. They will give the baskets, but they 
will plan for a round-the-year program of service. 
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Projects Picked to Fit the People 


By ELAINE CULVER GOODWIN 


ALL my life I had been in Sunday school, and I 
thought I knew what could be expected from a 
church-school class. Then two years ago I became 
part of a new class that jolted me out of my com- 
placency and opened up a new world. 

After this class of unmarried young adults 
gave itself the fancy title of “Erosophian,’ we 
decided to experiment in the areas of lesson ma- 
terials, projects, and recreation. We wanted to 
make all these things fit in with the kind of class 
we wanted to become. 

So, when we started talking about class proj- 
ects, we picked projects and methods that fitted 
in with the interests of the class. Here are some 
basic decisions we reached: 

1. We wanted to work together. We felt that 
in sharing work experiences we would grow 
closer as a group. 

2. We decided that we would spend our time 
in direct service rather than in money-raising 
projects. Being relatively unencumbered by fam- 
ily responsibilities we were uniquely suited for 
giving of ourselves. 

3. Talents and abilities naturally varied greatly 
within the group. Single young adults have 
a tendency not to stay single. This, plus mem- 
bers moving away to start new careers, gave us 
quite a turnover of membership. So we decided 
to have several projects of relatively short dura- 
tion running concurrently. Thus everyone could 
participate, and if the interests of incoming per- 
sons were different, they could soon start a proj- 
ect they liked. 

Our earliest venture was helping a small mis- 
sion church. It needed the parsonage fence and 
garage painted and an old building torn down. 
Two Saturdays later we were a tired but a much 
closer knit group. 

Later we painted the playground equipment 
of Nashville’s Bethlehem Center. 

Meanwhile, members with other inclinations 
had started the group visiting a nearby nursing 
home. The little old ladies would gather for a 
short worship service. But I suspect that the 
visiting period afterward meant the most to them 
and to us. Most of these women had outlived their 
families. They enjoyed talking to young people 
about their younger, more active days. We usual- 
ly came away acutely aware of our own casual 
acceptance of our youth and vitality. 

Then we learned that the county mental hos- 
pital held dances occasionally for patients who 
were almost recovered and ready to return to 





Mrs. Goopwin, before her recent marriage, was an 
Erosophian in Belmont Methodist Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, where she is a member. 
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their homes. The authorities were anxious for 
groups such as ours to join in these affairs. One 
fear a person leaving a mental hospital has 
is whether he will be accepted by society. We 
could help these patients cross this bridge. 

Admittedly, we went that first time with some 
foreboding. But it turned out to be a memorable 
experience. Instead of us entertaining the patients, 
they were obviously doing their best to make us 
feel at ease. ; 

One active participant in our class is a very 
charming and intelligent young lady of about 
twenty-five. Jackie has been in a wheel chair all 
her life and has no use of her arms and legs. But 
if you see the wheel chair first, you see the 
sparkle in her eye next. 

When the hospital visit was discussed, Jackie 
asked hesitantly if we thought it was all right 
for her to come along—or did we think she might 
upset the patients? Thank goodness, she came 
along! She was the belle of the ball. Friendly pa- 
tients kept up a lively conversation with her. 

Seeing someone physically worse off than they, 
someone who had so obviously triumphed over 
the “inconvenience” of a helpless body, offered 
new hope to them. Jackie, too, was thrilled by 
the visit. She is so often on the receiving end 
that it meant much to her to be able to give. 

Through Jackie and a few other handicapped 
class members we became interested in Handi- 
cappers, Inc. Several of our members provided 
transportation for Handicappers to and from 
their meetings. We also helped serve and aided in 
games at their picnics. Last Christmas Day we 
provided transportation for Handicappers to the 
veterans’ hospital where they sang carols. 

Probably the biggest task undertaken by the 
class is sponsoring heipers for the church rec- 
reation center on Saturday nights. When the Ero- 
sophians took on this project, they spent some of 
their Sunday-morning sessions studying what the 
center was trying to do for the teen-agers and how 
they could best fit in with this purpose. 

At first, we did not feel that we were doing 
anything very important. But as time went on, 
we became better acquainted with the teen-agers, 
many of whom fall into the category of juvenile 
delinquents. Now the overwhelming need for 
such a program has gripped us all. 

It is difficult to talk about our projects apart 
from the rest of our class activities. Our Sunday- 
morning discussions affect our projects, and vice 
versa. Our recreation revolves largely around the 
fun we have before and after “project dates.” 

All in all, the Erosophians, though admittedly 
failing often, are trying to live up to their ideal 
of building a class that is a redemptive fellowship. 
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LETTERS OF PAUL 











By HORACE R. WEAVER 


December 7: 
The Thessalonians’ 


Faith and Love 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pau. and Barnabas, as they prepared for a 
second missionary tour, could not agree as to 
whether or not John Mark should accompany 
them. Paul refused to take him. Barnabas re- 
fused to go if John could not go. So they sepa- 
rated. 

Paul and Silas visited the churches in Syria, 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, then went on to new terri- 
tory. At Troas Paul met Luke, who became his 
constant companion and doctor. The Book of 
Acts was written by Dr. Luke. He also wrote 
the Gospel of Luke. Since Luke refers to how 
“we” went to Macedonia, we assume that Luke 
went with Paul. 

During this second missionary journey, Paul 
established churches in Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens, and Corinth. At Corinth he wrote the 
letters which we refer to as First and Second 
Thessalonians— (approximately a.p. 50-51). Thes- 
salonians was the first written material to be- 
come a part of our New Testament Scripture. 


Let us note Luke’s account of their work in 
Thessalonica (Acts 17:1-9). Paul (with Luke, 
Timothy, and Silas) had preached in Thessa- 
lonica for at least three weeks—and probably 
longer. He had gone to the synagogue, where he 
met with devout Jews and also gentile prose- 
lytes. These proselytes had heard the Law, read 
the Old Testament, had been baptized as a sym- 
bol of conversion to Judaism, and had been 
adopted by the Jewish people. There were also 
other Gentiles who had refused to become Jews, 
but were nonetheless interested in the high and 
lofty faith of the Jews. 

Paul expounded the Scriptures to these folk. 
His message was centered around proving that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Some who disliked Paul 
stated that he was unfaithful to Rome: “Paul is 
loyal to King Jesus.” Some Jews created a riot. 
In search for Paul they attacked the house of 
Jason. Failing to find Paul, they dragged Jason 





Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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before the authorities to have him tried for 
treason. 

It was at this trial that the now famous words 
were charged: “These men who have turned the 
world upside down have come here also” (17:6). 

Apparently Jason had made a promise to the 
Roman officials that if he were set free, he would 
not permit Paul to stay in Thessalonica. Paul may 
well have agreed to this arrangement. This may 
be the reason Paul could not return to this city 
for a visit. Paul says: “Satan hindered us” (1 
Thessalonians 2:18). 

When Timothy reported to Paul at Corinth that 
his newly won converts were having some diffi- 
culties, he immediately wrote them a letter— 
First Thessalonians. 


PauL’s concern (or purpose) in writing was 
threefold. First, he needed to comfort the church 
in its time of persecution. Their acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ had cost them considerable. 
Paul praises them for their steadfast loyalty even 
when mistreated. 

The second reason for writing was to empha- 
size the ethical nature of Christianity (chapter 
4). Next Sunday’s lesson deals with this inter- 
esting insight. The third reason for writing the 
letter was to explain the doctrine of the Second 
Coming of Jesus (chapter 5). 

Paul wrote considerably about this doctrine in 
his first letters. However, as the decade wore 
away, we note that he says very little about the 
Second Coming. Indeed, he apparently consid- 
ered it as quite secondary. Faith and moral liv- 
ing were paramount. 

In this Letter we see the basic elements of 
faith that motivated the man Paul to missionary 
activity: The belief that Jesus was the Son of 
God, the Messiah; that Jesus’ death atoned for 
man’s sin; his Resurrection was the work of God; 
the believer has union with Christ; the presence 
and activity of the Holy Spirit with men. These 
were not so much doctrines argued by Paul as 
they were basic tenets of faith by which he lived, 
moved, and had his being. 
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December 14: 


Holiness and 
Patience 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


As a rabbi Paul had been taught that a man is 
justified by obedience to the Law (“Torah”). He 
had been obedient to this teaching and had loyal- 
ly attempted to be “blameless” (perfect) before 
the Lord. 

But the rabbis had developed a great body of 
unwritten laws that paralleled the written Law. 
There were scores of ways of breaking each of 
the Ten Commandments, as well as other laws. 
To be blameless before the Lord meant to obey 
these unwritten laws too. Soon there were so 
many laws that the average man could hardly 
remember them, much less keep them. 

The emphasis on obedience to law began with 
the Babylonian Exile in 586 B.c. Within a few 
decades synagogues were built, eventually re- 
placing the Temple as the central place for wor- 
ship. 

During the Exile in Babylonia pious Jews 
wrote down many of the laws for the Jewish peo- 
ple. Observance of dietary laws, Sabbath observ- 
ances, use of phylacteries, daily reading of Torah 
became absolute necessities for good Jews. The 
thought was soon developed that a man and a 
nation could be perfect (“blameless”) before the 
Lord if he were absolutely obedient to the Law. 
Pious men who separated themselves from others 
in an attempt to be obedient were called “Phari- 
sees.” (The Hebrew word for separation is “Phari- 
see.” 

Paul’s attitude toward the Jews included his 
love for those who had the Law and who sought 
to obey it. Note his religious (and nationalistic) 
pride expressed in Romans 9: 3-5. 


JUSTIFICATION by Law began with the concept 
of the Scriptures as being the absolute and final 
authority. The Law was unchanging, eternal, and 
everlasting. In the Law was found the unchang- 
ing will of God for Jews and all mankind. 

A man was justified when he observed the 
Sabbath, the feast and holy days; kept meticu- 
lously to ritual and ceremony; and distinguished 
between clean and unclean. The very essence of 
religion was obedience to rules. 

But Paul soon experienced justification in a 
new and different way. Paul found a new and 
greater authority: God’s will was found supreme- 
ly in Christ. Rules for conduct (the way of Juda- 
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ism) became obsolete. Instead, ideals and 
principles were established for guide. And 
throughout all of life the activity of the Holy 
Spirit was experienced. Grace, freedom, and spir- 
it were seen as superior to merit, law, and the 
letter. 

Under legalism, the Jew maintained that all 
rules were equally valid and equally important. 
There was no distinction between relative values 
—no value was higher than another nor less than 
another. If a man broke any law, regardless of 
how relatively insignificant it was, he was dis- 
obedient to the entire Law and was not justified. 

This emphasis on the equality of all values was 
matched by the emphasis on externalism. Obey 
the law, regardless of what the mind thinks. Jesus 
pointed out how easy it was for a man to tithe 
mint, anise, and cummin, but to neglect justice, 
mercy, and faith. This was (and is) a major fallacy 
with legalism: It subordinates the ethical and re- 
ligious life to rules of conduct. 

Justification by obedience to Law promised a 
reward: salvation! Salvation thus came at the end 
of life to those who were “good boys and girls.” 
But Paul realized that a man needs salvation now 
as an active ingredient in the business of every- 
day living, not as a reward after death. 

Paul therefore left the way of rabbinical teach- 
ings concerning justification. He found a better 
and satisfying way: I am justified by faith in Jesus 
Christ. 


His emphasis now is on grace. God is pictured 
(and experienced) as a God of love who yearns to 
forgive man his sins and to help him start a new 
life. The old view of God as a sovereign ruler who 
distributes penalties and awards is replaced. He 
is a just God whose justice is controlled by love. 

A Christian, Paul taught, is saved (finds salva- 
tion) not by earning merit in being obedient to 
laws, but by accepting Christ as his Savior. Paul 
means by this that a man’s proper response to 
God is faith—not just intellectual assent to creed 
nor a statement about the existence or nature of 
God. But the “heart’s faith’—response of con- 
fidence and trust. Such confidence and trust in 
the Christlike God requires decision and devo- 
tion on the part of the believer. 

Sin is a No to the God of grace. Salvation is 
Yes. Such response includes the activity of 
the whole self—the mind assents, the will dynam- 
ically asserts, and the emotions give support. 

A man who is justified by faith, who has said 
Yes to God, then begins to grow in the Way. This 
growth, a process, is a lifetime opportunity. The 
process of growing into Christlikeness, of becom- 
ing sons of God, is called sanctification. Funda- 
mentally, it means to cleanse oneself. Area after 
area, room after room, must be cleansed. The 
real reward for santification is not that we gain 
another star for our crown, but that we become 
sons of God. There is no greater gift. 
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December 21: 


Reassurance and 
Discipline 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WHILE walking among the tombs of the cata- 
combs of Rome I noticed a message scribbled on 
the ancient stones. The message was a prayer, 
breathed in deep piety by a persecuted Christian 
centuries ago. It read: “Come soon, Lord Jesus!” 

I visited the Mamertine prison, where tradition 
states that Paul (and Peter) were imprisoned 
for some time. Here Paul may have spent his 
last days before death “awaiting . . . the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Philippians 3:20). From whence 
did this faith in a Second Coming come? 


Paul was a Pharisee. As such he was liberal. 


The conservative Sadducees (the aristocratic 
wealthy priests) accepted only the Torah (the 
Law—the first five books of the Old Testament) 
as Scripture. Paul, a Pharisee, accepted the 
Prophets, the unwritten (oral) law, and much 
of the apocalyptic literature of his day. 

Pharisees believed in God, as did the Saddu- 
cees; but they went further and believed in Satan, 
demons, and angels. Paul would have known 
well such books as the Assumption of Moses, and 
the Books of Enoch, which are apocalyptic in 
style and content. 

The captivity of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar 
took place in 586 B.C. In Babylonia, these Jewish 
captives of war accommodated themselves in vari- 
ous ways to their conqueror’s customs. Here they 
met such ideas as that of the warfare between 
Darkness and Light, between God and Satan, 
angels and demons. Here also they met the idea 
of the existence of two worlds in continual con- 
flict—God’s and Satan’s kingdoms. 


Tue Pharisees had injected into this Persian dual- 
ism the idea of the Messiah. The end would come 
with the advent of the Messiah. He would be a 
great military leader, as well as judge of men 
and nations. Paul accepted this in his theology, 
and so we have it expressed in his letters. Paul 
thus viewed the world as belonging to Satan and 
his powers and principalities. (We, on the con- 
trary, sing today: “This is my Father’s World.”) 
But Paul viewed Satan’s reign as coming to a 
quick end. The “end” started with the sacrificial 
death and Resurrection of Jesus. Jesus, the 
Messiah, had initiated the long looked-for king- 
dom of God. 

God had vindicated Jesus’ life of love. He also 





had used his life as the sacrificial gift of love for 
the redemption of mankind from the powers of 
evil. Paul was convinced, as his reading of Enoch 
and Daniel and other apocalyptic works suggested, 
that the Messiah would return again to complete 
the work initiated. 

So Paul looked for the second return of Jesus. 
Jesus would do what he had not done while on 
earth—he would destroy evil “with the breath of 
his lips” and establish the physical throne of 
David in Jerusalem. Those who had died “in the 
Lord” would be resurrected and meet with him 
in his last great thrust against evil. Then Satan 
would be bound and all evil destroyed. The mil- 
lennium would be established. 

Paul believed that he himself lived in an “in- 
terim” time—an interval of time in which the 
kingdom of God had been started by Jesus and 
was near its final consummation. The present age 
was near its close, God would soon intervene 
(through Jesus’ second return) and deliver the 
the faithful. 

As the Second Letter to the Thessalonians sug- 
gests, Paul (as a Pharisee) believed the condi- 
tions would gradually get worse until God’s di- 
vine intervention was necessary. 

Paul was convinced that the Roman govern- 
ment was being used by God as a restraining in- 
fluence. It seems impossible to state definitely 
who the “man of lawnessness” was. Both Calig- 
ula and Nero have been suggested, while both 
Claudius (who was emperor during Paul’s writ- 
ing) and Seneca have been suggested as the “re- 
straining” influences. 


It is well to note that concern with eschatology 
(“last things”) was of primary interest to Chris- 
tians of the first two centuries. Thus Papias and 
Irenaeus were concerned with such expectations. 

In the third century, Origen was interested 
in the divinity of Jesus. This problem soon 
eclipsed all other theological speculations. With 
the coming of Constantine, who accepted Chris- 
tianity as the official Roman state religion, Chris- 
tians lost interest in the “future.” With imperial 
recognition and new prestige (and power) to the 
church leaders most discussions about the “last 
things” were lost in concern for the present needs 
and interests of the church. 

We today are somewhat in that same position. 
We know that Paul was certainly wrong when 
he thought the end of the world was near. Chris- 
tians have decided that the best thing to do is to 
take Paul’s advice seriously—imitate his life of 
labor, meanwhile loving and working for Christ. 

We must work as though the end were not 
near. We must build churches, school buildings, 
span bridges between man and man, nation and 
nation. Work is before us, and we must put 
our hands to the tasks ahead. We must build pro- 
phetically—doing God’s will in everyday activity, 
not waiting for him to do it apocalyptically. 
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December 28: 
A Witnessing 
Church 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


We Methodists like to think of our church as a 
“connectional” church. We think of millions of 
Christians around the world all bound together 
in one great bond of fellowship. 

Paul originated this international bond. He 
traveled perilous routes in order to bring the good 
news to those who had not yet heard. He was a 
zealous man for God. He traveled about ten thou- 
sand miles in his journeys. Not very far when 
compared with John Wesley’s five thousand miles 
a year. Yet his methods of travel and the distances 
covered were many times more hazardous and 
difficult than those of Wesley. 

Paul, as Wesley, visited the new churches reg- 
ularly. Paul visited Antioch (of Pisidia), Ico- 
nium, Lystra, Derbe, and Corinth at least four 
times. We know of three visits to the beloved 
churches of Philippi and Thessalonica. He visit- 
ed Ephesus twice. 

Paul did indeed originate our “connectional 
system.” Imagine him sitting at a table in 
the home of John Mark in Jerusalem. His story in- 
cludes the events of many nations and many 
nationalities. He speaks of the faithfulness of his 
constant helper Timothy—a half-breed, part 
Greek and part Jew. He speaks of the medical 
care and loving concern of a Greek doctor, Luke. 
And there is Silvanus (Silas) and two Jews 
(Priscilla and Aquila) from Rome who were a 
source of aid and comfort to Paul in several cities. 

Paul dreamed of a time to come when the 
world would be one—a deeper unity than that 
enforced by Rome. Paul dreamed of an inter- 
national unity based on loyalty to God as re- 
vealed in Christ. Then all men would be one— 
Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, 
barbarian and Scythian, freedman and slave. Paul 
held to the centrality of Christ and believed all 
men’s loyalties should merge in him. 


WE begin to see some of the characteristics of 
this great evangelist. Thus we see a very religious 
man. He was a zealous Pharisee to begin with. He 
had spent a number of years trying to be a 
“blameless” man before the Lord. He was a fight- 
ing man for his faith, too—he persecuted all who 
differed with his understanding of it. He was 
therefore a narrow, stubborn man in his youth. 
He was convinced that what he had taught was 
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absolutely true. Any new ideas were false. But 
he learned otherwise when he finally opened 
his mind so that the light of God could shine in. 

Paul was a humble man as a Christian. He was 
humble before God, but certainly not a back- 
boneless man before men! His whole life shone 
with unshaken independence, yet with deep loy- 
alty to the risen Lord who spoke to him in Syria. 

Paul could be severe and uncompromising in 
judgment. He told Peter, one of the beloved 
apostles, that he was wrong. And he told Peter 
this fact before a large group of people. It must 
have stung. But he knew that Peter was unfaith- 
ful to Jesus in his hypocritical actions in Antioch. 
Peter had refused to eat at the same table with 
the uncircumcised. He separated himself from 
them when the delegation from Jerusalem came 
to Antioch. Paul’s severity, however, was touched 
off by his love for Christ. An insincere man, 
a hypocrite, denies his Lord. Such a man made 
Paul mad! This points out a great truth: A man 
who really loves, also really hates. Paul loved 
justice, he hated injustice. 

Paul definitely was an active rather than a 
contemplative type of person. This does not 
mean that he was not a deep thinker. To the con- 
trary, he thought as deeply and penetratingly as 
any man of his day or of any era. It was because 
he thought deeply and because his mind drew 
logical conclusions that fired his emotions, that 
we have this flaming evangel for Christ. Out of the 
depths of his thinking came the assurances that 
Christ had spoken to his mind and that he desired 
to speak to others around the world. So Paul be- 
came the first great interpreter of the faith of 
Jesus. 

Paul’s theology came fundamentally from his 
religious experience. He did not start with the- 
ology. He started with his faith on the Damascus 
road. The living Lord had spoken to his soul. 
He was called, he was appointed, nay, anointed, 
to be the twelfth apostle. And he became the most 
important of the twelve. 

Paul was undoubtedly a great preacher. Per- 
haps he didn’t use flowery words, as did Apollos. 
But he did know how to persuade men. He left 
fellowships of believers wherever he went! 

Paul was a great letter writer, too! We have ten 
of his letters in the New Testament. However, he 
must have written many more than these. The 
meticulous care with which he wrote concern- 
ing the needs of individuals and of the church 
group declares a man of great heart and depth 
of soul. 

Above all, we must think of Paul as a great 
man of faith. He believed that Jesus had risen 
from the dead; that Jesus was the long-looked- 
for Messiah; that he had suffered, died, and had 
been resurrected as a fulfillment of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. He built his faith on these affir- 
mations. His letters declare this faith and encour- 
age others to accept it with him. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 4:35 through 5: 43. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Charles M. Laymon’s introduction to the 
unit in The International Lesson Annual. He 
states its aim as being “to indicate the impact 
of Jesus upon his contemporaries and to guide 
adults to him as their Lord and Master today.” 
Meditate on the topics for the unit including the 
one for this lesson. Think of your own opportunity 
and responsibility. 

Apply the lesson first to your own life. In what 
way is Christ a source of power for you? What 
evidence of Jesus’ power may be found in your 
life? 

Your resources for study are numerous. In ad- 
dition to The International Lesson Annual men- 
tioned above, study the materials in Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student; Epworth Notes. Study the 
whole Bible passage for this lesson as well as those 
found in the daily Bible readings. 

Prepare in mind and spirit, then proclaim to the 
class the possibility of Jesus’ power in human life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Scriptural background 
II. “A man with an unclean spirit” 
III. Running to Jesus 
IV. “The unclean spirits came out” 
V. Tell your friends 


To BEGIN 
Acquaint the class with the title of the new 
unit and the topic for this lesson. The word 
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“power” occurs in both. We are a power-conscious 
people living in a power-conscious age. December 
7 is the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, when tre- 
mendous destructive power was let loose. In the 
war against Japan, atomic power was first used. 
What is the difference between that power used in 
war and the power with which we are concerned? 

State the aim of the unit and of the lesson. 
The aim is somewhat differently stated in Wesley 
Quarterly and in our other lesson materials. Ac- 
cording to Chilcote, the primary aim is to consider 
what Jesus can help us do for victims of beverage 
alcohol. 

The broader aim is to show how the power 
Jesus possessed can be effective in all areas of life. 
There is great power available to us, and it be- 
comes even greater when it is available through 
us. 
You might wish to read here Laubach’s final 
paragraph in Adult Student. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 

The Scripture lesson comes from the Gospel of 
Mark. This Gospel is thought to have been written 
primarily to and for the Romans. It presents Jesus 
as a doer of deeds, the type of person who did 
those things a Savior might do. Here is another 
quotation from Laymon’s introduction to this 
unit: “During the days of his flesh Jesus showed 
himself to be Lord in the world of nature and to 
have power in human life over disease, demons, 
and death itself.” Jesus did some of these great 
things even “in pagan territory.” Note the discus- 
sion of the topic with this title by Roy L. Smith in 
The International Lesson Annual. Chilcote calls 
attention to this point also in his discussion in 
Wesley Quarterly. 

The Scripture printed in the students’ period- 
icals describes the relation of Jesus and the Ger- 
asene demoniac. This incident is particularly 
meaningful for study and discussion for a temper- 
ance lesson on Commitment Sunday. The pas- 
sages of Scripture found in the daily Bible read- 
ings relate incidents of Jesus’ use of this power 
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in serving men. He used his power for others, not 
selfishly for himself. 


Il. “A man with an unclean spirit” 


This topic is a quotation from the Scripture les- 
son. Such a descriptive phrase is appropriate for 
a temperance lesson and for Commitment Sunday. 
(It also might be applied to the commemoration 
of the Pearl Harbor episode. The Japanese had 
an unclean spirit which allowed them to make a 
sneak attack, or even to start a war. It has been 
reported that American forces suffered more 
heavily because of heavy drinking the night be- 
fore.) 

When Jesus asked the name of the unclean 
spirit, the reply was “My name is Legion, for we 
are many.” This, too, is the story of the alcoholic, 
who is a sick person. He is possessed. You might 
consider the legion of ills which the alcoholic suf- 
fers and which he causes his family and friends 
and society to suffer. 

The word “legion” may also be applied to the 
number of persons who are ill as alcoholics: There 
are five million! Alcoholism is rated the number 
four health problem in the United States. In this 
connection, you may want to make use of Chil- 
cote’s quotation from Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Some students may take offense that a tem- 
perance lesson is concerned so largely with bev- 
erage alcohol. There are many other ills, and you 
might let the class itself list some of them. Few, 
if any, of the others, however, have an expense 
fund to promote such subtle propaganda as does 
beverage alcohol. 

One other ill that might be discussed is the 
growing tendency to resort to “tranquilizers.” 
Tranquilizing drugs are good and proper when 
administered by doctors, but if there is habit- 
ual resort to these, tranquility-by-means-of-pills 
is itself an unclean spirit. Some people take tran- 
quilizers; others drink. In both cases there is 
danger of habit formation that may be like an 
unclean spirit. 


III. Running to Jesus 


The man saw Jesus from afar, then “he ran and 
worshiped him.” This, men today should do. Con- 
sider here the emphasis in the lesson for Novem- 
ber 16 on Christian concern for health. The spirit 
of Jesus makes for integrity of person and helps 
toward producing soundness of body. Note Chil- 
cote’s quotation of Peter Marshall’s analysis of the 
contradictory attitude of many would-be Chris- 
tian people. Practically, we are akin to the people 
in the community where Jesus had healed the 
demoniac, who “began to beg Jesus to depart 
from their neighborhood.” 

You can make good use of some of the poems 
found in The Methodist Hymnal: for example, 
145, verse 1; or 253, verse 2; or 315, all verses; or 
120, verse 3. We are living in an exceedingly com- 
plex society. Our lives are so filled with many 
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things that we tend to crowd Jesus out. Yet in 
this complex and hurried society we need him 
all the more. Hymn 232 is appropriate here. Con- 
sider the passage by Laubach in Adult Student 
about the kind of Christ we can have for our best 
friend and our constant companion. 

While preparing this teaching outline, I had 
occasion to speak at an open meeting of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. I used the subject, “AA Shows the 
Way.” I tried to suggest that the prayer of AA 
should be prayed by all and that the Twelve 
Steps might be followed by all. The word “alco- 
hol” appears only one time in the Twelve Steps. 
The main point of the Twelve Steps involves 
man’s recognized, conscious dependence upon 
God. 

There is no rehabilitation for the alcoholic, nor 
a solution of any other problem, which leaves out 
of account the spiritual. There is victory in Christ. 
Contrast society’s way of having treated this de- 
moniac and the way Jesus dealt with him. 
Where force failed, faith and patience and con- 
cern won. 

If there are problem drinkers in your class, in 
your church, or among your friends, acquaint 
them with AA. Get them to talk with some mem- 
ber of AA. Try yourself to be as patient, as under- 
standing, and as helpful as the AA would be— 
and as Jesus would be. Be a good representative 
of Christ. 


IV. “The unclean spirits came out” 


This topic comes from the Scripture lesson. 
When the unclean spirits come out of a person, 
he may be well, provided a clean spirit enters. 
Beware though of a swept and garnished house, 
unless the house be filled with good things. How 
did the unclean spirits come out? Note Roy L. 
Smith’s discussion of a topic with this title, and 
consider Chilcote’s topic, “Victory in Christ.” 
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Read or tell the story as Laubach writes about the 
life of Jesus as illustrating the “truest, purest love 
the universe possesses.” 

There are complicated reasons why people turn 
to drink. Man is his own greatest mystery; but to 
take refuge in drink increases the problem that 
the drinker sought to escape. An intelligent faith 
helps a person find inner resources in his own life, 
in nature, in society, and in God, whereby he can 
face the problems of life without leaning on 
broken crutches. 

Laubach says, “He drove out the devils from 
the insane man, because he loved that man.” 





That’s the way an AA can help drive the unclean 
spirit out of an alcoholic, by understanding him, 
by loving him. If we would help alcoholics, or 
others who are confronted with overwhelming 
problems or habits, we must show to them, as 
Paul did to the Corinthians, a still more excellent 
way (1 Corinthians 12:31). That “more excellent 
way” is set forth in 1 Corinthians 13. 


V. Tell your friends 


This topic comes from the memory selection. 
The demoniac was so indebted to Jesus and so 
thankful that he wanted to go with him. But 





I. DULLING OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
CAPACITY 


Diminishes care and anxiety 
Slows reaction time 

Disturbs co-ordination 
Releases self-control 

Impairs judgment 

Interferes with reasoning 


lil. HIGHEST LEVEL OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Seat of thinking 
Self-criticism 
Self-control 
Judgment 
Reasoning 
Discrimination 





Deadens self-criticism INTELLIGANCE Creative ability 
il. DISTURBANCE OF MOTOR lt. LEARNED ACTIVITIES 
AND SENSORY CONTROL Kick a football 
Stuttering and stammering Talk 
Staggering Sing 
Seeing double Write 
Rumbling in ears Walk 
Disturbance of equilibrium MOTOR Skate 
Heavy sleepiness AND Ride bicycle 
unless excited NSORY CONTR Drive a car 





ill. LOWERING THE FUNCTIONS 


OF UNLEARNED ACTIVITIES 


Individual falls 

into a stupor 
Sound stops 
Movement stops 
Blood circulation stops 
Breathing stops 


1. ACTIVITIES PERFORMED 


AT BIRTH 
Crying 
INSTINCT Movement and 
AND making a noise 
EMOTION 


Breathing 
Getting food 
Blood circulation 








EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
WORK DOWNWARD 


LEVELS OF THE BRAIN 
DEVELOPMENT 





THE HUMAN BRAIN 
DEVELOPS UPWARD 




















Jesus refused and said, in effect, “Tell your friends 
what the Lord has done for you.” Here you may 
relate this lesson to the one for next Sunday, 
“Jesus Works through Disciples”; the most ef- 
fective way he works is through testimony— 
word and deed. 

You may wish to give the class a chance to give 
testimonies about Jesus’ power in human life, 
in their own lives. In the daily Bible reading for 
Sunday Paul tells the Colossians that in Jesus 
“all things hold together.” And so they do. The 
problem then is, Do we dare live our lives in 
Christ? He is the source of our power. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your pastor’s attitude toward the 
alcoholic? 

2. What are the attitudes of your class mem- 
bers toward alcoholics? 

3. What agencies are there in your community 
that seek to help the alcoholic? 

4. What are some other social evils that are 
menaces to wholesome living? 

5. What attitudes prevent Jesus’ power from 
being realized in human life? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion. You may want to list again some of the 
problems or ills that have been discussed. Pro- 
claim to the class, and invite them to experiment 
with, the idea, “Victory in Christ.” 

Remind the class of the lesson for next Sunday, 
“Jesus Works through Disciples.” Let them de- 
part with the idea of the memory selection in 
their minds. 


rc———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Advance preparation: The four lessons in De- 
cember make up the third unit in the current se- 
ries on the life of Jesus. Entitled “Christ, the 
Source of Our Power,” the unit includes the tem- 
perance lesson for the quarter, a lesson on mis- 
sions, the Christmas lesson, and a New Year’s 
lesson on accepting Jesus as Christ the Lord. 

For the first Sunday choose the temperance 
emphasis most important for your community and 
class. Tie this as closely as possible to the Christ- 
mas season. Be sure that panel members have 
their assignments far enough in advance to permit 
careful preparation. 
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Central question: Many different questions on 
the general subject of alcoholic beverages are 
appropriate for discussion at this season. Yours 
should be no more general than this: How can we 
help take liquor out of the Christmas celebration? 
In some city churches, where business men and 
women make up a considerable part of the class, 
it may be appropriate to ask, What can we sub- 
stitute for a Christmas office party featuring liq- 
uor? Or maybe the question should be, What 
should we as Christians do when the hostess at 
an important dinner we are attending serves cock- 
tails or wines? 

Opening the session: Discuss briefly plans for 
the December unit. Introduce the student who 
will serve as chairman for this Sunday’s discus- 
sion. Let him introduce the central question for 
discussion and the individual members of his 
panel. 

Discussion outline: Panel members should pre- 
pare their own outline. This may best be done at 
a preliminary meeting sometime during the week, 
though the final wording and distribution of the 
outlines may be left to the chairman. The fol- 
lowing questions may suggest outline headings 
for the discussion: 

1. Problem: What is our community’s point of 
greatest need, so far as the liquor question is con- 
cerned? Where do we most frequently find liquor 
served or emphasized during the Christmas sea- 
son? How about the office parties? Club meetings? 
Are radio, television, and newspapers full of 
liquor advertising? Is serving liquor “the thing 
to do” at a smart holiday dinner party? What are 
the customs of your community? And why do they 
include liquor (if they do)? Is it a matter of 
habit? Does “the Boss” insist? 

2. Objective: Toward what goal should we aim? 
Is moderation (the avoidance of drunkenness) 
enough? Must our standard be total abstinence? 
Do we have any responsibility for the behavior 
of our friends and associates? 

3. Solutions: What actions could we as individ- 
uals (or, perhaps, as a group) take? Can we af- 
ford to “let well enough alone”? Can we with- 
draw our own support from affairs at which alco- 
holic beverages are served? Do we have any hope 
of changing somebody’s policy that leads to serv- 
ing liquor? If so, how? 

4. Consensus: What action or actions appear to 
have the greatest chance for success? Upon which, 
if any, can the class agree? 

5. Ways and means: As a result of class dis- 
cussion, who will try to do something to take liq- 
uor out of the Christmas celebration in your com- 
munity? Can the group register its protest, for 
example, against liquor advertising (if any) in 
the local newspaper? 

Alternate question: The biblical selection sug- 
gests this question: How is Jesus’ power re- 
flected in physical (or mental) healing? This 
question opens an important field for discussion. 
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Closing the session: Ask some member to pre- 
pare to offer a prayer that the class may be an 
effective voice opposing the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages in your community and an effective force 
in rehabilitating alcoholics in the church and in 
the community. 

Advance assignment: Select panel members for 
next Sunday’s discussion at least a week before. 
Ask one to interview the church treasurer to 
learn what your church is now doing to support 
missions, home and foreign. Another may inter- 
view the pastor, and a third the chairman of the 
commissions on missions. One or more of these 
resource persons may be able to join the panel 
next Sunday. 


mc——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Supreme mockery of Jesus by his opponents 
centered in pretended homage. For when he was 
hailed as “King of the Jews,” the crowds were 
making fun. Even to the dull of understanding, 
it was clear that this Galilean did not aspire to 
politicial power. 

It is always mockery to worship Jesus as a 
material king—to deck him in the symbols of 
human power and then bow down to him for the 
same reasons that courtiers bow down to their 
princes. 

Jesus’ kingdom is purely spiritual. Any mate- 
rial gains that come from pure worship are by- 
products. No man is so wholly lost as the “success- 
ful” man who is sure that his piety has brought 
him his plenty as a pure and unadulterated bless- 
ing. 


In Psalms 32, David sings of Jehovah as his 
“hiding place.” 

This is a strangely suggestive title in an age 
that has seen publication of a book entitled No 
Place to Hide (out of print). 

The wheel has come full circle. Men in the 
atomic age are like men of ancient Israel—eager 
to find a literal, physical hiding place. But neither 
the rocks of Israel’s mountains nor the bomb 
shelters of today’s cities offer a refuge that is 
comparable to the shelter of God. By taking and 
using the power God offers, we can find havens 
strong enough to protect us from all the explosive 
temptations of modern life. 


t Jesus repeatedly emphasized the fact that he 
won a victory over the world, but he also stressed 
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the fact that his followers will continue to face 
troubles (John 16:33). Such notes run through 
much of Scripture—from Psalms 23 to most of 
Paul’s letters. 

Jesus’ peace is not that which stems from con- 
fident thinking, but it is a strange and not wholly 
logical peace-in-tribulation. 

This paradoxical situation grows out of the 
nature of man. Man is a creature who is trapped 
in space and time; he is also a soul that has neither 
temporal nor physical limits. This double-sided 
being lives in a space-time world, but his soul is 
never fully contained in it. 

So it is not simply possible, but altogether 
likely, that any person who lives in radiant inner 
victory may be deeply involved in outward cir- 
cumstances that appear to be undiluted tribu- 
lations. Jesus’ power enables men to transform the 
quality of their lives—but it does not lift them 
above struggle and temptation. 


% On August 22, 1956, crowds gathered at Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina, to hear the great 
British Methodist, W. E. Sangster. Eager groups 
pressed into the lobby of the auditorium waiting 
for the end of a workshop on evangelism. 

A small woman, white-haired and frail, stood 
at the door trying to read The Pure in Heart. As 
early comers approached, she put her finger in 
the book, gave a winsome smile, and pointed to 
a sign: “Quiet, Please.” Then she gestured to a 
group of jovial ministers and requested: “Use 
your very softest voices.” 

She was partly successful for perhaps five 
minutes; then the traffic flow became too great 
for her. Pure in Heart under her arm, she gave 
up and slipped away. 

Frail old ladies can and do accomplish mighty 
things for the church—but there are jobs that 
require strong young men whose goals are es- 
tablished by Jesus and whose power comes from 
ardently seeking him. 





Resources on the Life of Jesus Christ * 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3 

[These are basic reference books for the 

International Lesson Series for this and the 

next quarters.—EDITER | 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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December 14: 


Jesus Works Through Disciples 


ma———The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 6:6b-13, 30-44. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit and also to the 
series of lessons on the life of Jesus Christ. Relate 
this lesson especially to the one for November 2. 
There Jesus called disciples; here we study about 
how he works through disciples. In the lesson for 
last Sunday we saw Jesus working and showing 
the disciples how to work; for this Sunday our 
concern is with the work of Jesus’ disciples. 

It is always well to apply the lesson first to your 
own life. What work do you do as a disciple of 
Jesus? What part of Jesus’ work is done through 
you? Then think of the people in the class. In 
what way do they do the work of Jesus? The aim 
of the lesson, according to Chilcote, is “to catch 
the thrill of venturing out into our needy world 
with the gospel of Christ, joyfully believing and 
declaring that in him life can be made whole.” 

Use as many of the resources as are available— 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes—and study 
the daily Bible readings. Take note of news stories 
which may report work done in the name of 
Christ or may reveal failure of Christians to do 
the work of Christ. 

So prepare that you can teach and that your 
teaching will be an effective call to service and 
to life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Jesus works through disciples 
III. What is a disciple? 
IV. There Christ calls 
V. Come, and go 
VI. Doers, not hearers only 


To BEGIN 


Show the relation of this lesson to the unit in 
something of the way that was suggested in “Pre- 
paring to Teach.” The aim of the lesson is not only 
to discuss the privilege of working as a disciple of 
Christ, but also to stress our responsibility to do 
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so. If one does the work of Christ—that is, serves 
man—then he has Christian attributes though he 
may not know it. But he cannot be Christian with- 
out doing the work of Christ, that is, serving man. 
It may be well, though, to stress the point made 
in Ephesians 2: 8-10: We have been saved by grace 
through faith. We are saved not because of good 
works, but for good works. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture for this lesson follows directly the 
passage studied last Sunday. There the passage 
described Jesus’ work. Here the passage tells of 
the assignment to the disciples. It is somewhat 
like the teacher and his students. The teacher 
illustrates the lesson, then says to the class, “Now 
you try it.” The disciples did try it, with great 
success. They came back rejoicing. So it is today. 
When persons honestly and sincerely try to do 
Jesus’ work, they return rejoicing. Their own is 
the greatest blessing. 


II. Jesus works through disciples 


Recall the lesson for last Sunday, how Jesus 
cast out unclean spirits. In the lesson for today 
Jesus sent out the disciples and “gave them au- 
thority over the unclean spirits.” 

But note the present tense of the topic: Jesus 
worked through disciples, but he also works 
through them, even more surely now than he did 
then. Recall the popular poem of challenge, “Are 
Ye Able?” (The Methodist Hymnal, 268). Stanza 
4 points out that the. Master still calls and that 
heroic spirits answer “Now, as then, in Galilee.” 

The Bible reading for December 14 (which 
was used also in the lesson for November 16) 
reports Jesus’ compassion on the people to such 
an extent that he said, “The harvest is plentiful, 
but the laborers are few; pray therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send out laborers into his har- 
vest.” Jesus works through disciples. He needs 
more disciples to do his work. 


Ill. What is a disciple? 


Let the class discuss this question. A disciple 
is a follower of Jesus. A disciple is a learner. What 
is the relation between “disciple” and “disci- 
pline”? It might be well to emphaize that a call 
to serve is a call to prepare to serve. Jesus ex- 
pressed the hope that those who were sent out 
“as sheep in the midst of wolves” should be “wise 
as serpents and innocent as doves” (Matthew 10: 
16). In this connection, make use of Chilcote’s 
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topic, “The Spirit of the Pioneer.” A disciple has 
the spirit of a pioneer. He goes beyond a mere 
doing of his “share” or of his “duty.” 

Refer to the Bible readings for December 10, 
and December 14. The former reading illustrates 
true discipleship. Jesus had taken the disciples 
apart for retreat and rest. When he saw the great 
throng, like sheep without a shepherd, he had 
compassion on them, and taught them many 
things. (Mark 6:34.) The spirit of Jesus was 
such that he could never say No to human need, 
even when on vacation. 

A disciple is one who wills the will of Christ, 
who belongs, as it were, to the body of Christ. 
Note what Laubach has to say about this point: 
“When you yield your will to him, he reaches 
out to touch people with his healing power. He 
looks out through your eyes to love them. He 
smiles with your lips to encourage them. He 
speaks with your voice to teach them and to call 
them. He plans with your mind to help the world. 
He walks with your feet.” The true disciple can 
sing Frances Havergal’s poem. “Take my life, and 
let it be consecrated, Lord, to Thee” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 225). 

This is Bible Sunday, and one of the best ways 
we can learn what it means to be a disciple and 
come to have the spirit of a true disciple is 
through study of the Bible. Laubach suggests 
that we “read and read and reread the life of 
Jesus until we know just what he said about 
everything.” 


IV. There Christ calls 


The question may be in your mind, Where is 
“there”? “There” is anywhere and everywhere 
that we may be. Consider the poem found in 





The Methodist Hymnal (233), “Jesus Calls Us.” 
He does call us. He calls us to go into the vil- 
lages, into the out-of-way places. He calls us to 
serve wherever we are. 

He calls us to serve, beginning in our own home. 
Note the daily Bible reading for December 8. 
This may be consoling. Jesus apparently had less 
success at home than he did anywhere else, yet 
he did his best at home, too. The limited success 
was due to the people, not to his effort. 

Jesus calls us in terms of three things—our 
own interest and our abilities, but even more in 
terms of the needs of mankind. Does your church 
do anything in terms of helping youth to hear 
God’s call to full-time church vocations? or to 
hear God’s call to make whatever vocation they 
have, a Christian vocation? (Refer to The Disci- 
pline of The Methodist Church, Paragraph 145 
[9], 149 [1].) To commit one’s life to Christ is to 
commit one’s life work to Christ. 

(It is interesting that Chilcote, who wrote the 
student materials in Wesley Quarterly, should 
quote Laubach, who wrote the materials in Adult 
Student.) Consider Chilcote’s discussion in the 
topic, “Always a Door.” There are two basic at- 
titudes, Chilcote says, which need cultivation by 
those who would serve Christ. We need, first, 
to look away from ourselves toward Jesus. In the 
second place, we need to think about the needs 
of the world rather than our own pleasures. 

Do you agree that Christ always opens a door? 
That there is an opportunity for anyone and every- 
one to serve? Laubach suggests that sometimes 
a door opens downward——that is, into humble 
service. There is an interesting story in the life of 
Philip. In Acts, chapter 8, Philip has tremendous 
success in preaching to the crowds. Imagine 


“Christ Feeding the Multitude,” by Bida, 
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Philip’s feeling when the Spirit told him to leave 
this great opportunity and go down toward Gaza, 
into the desert. 


V. Come, and go . 


Have you ever been to a come-and-go party? 
Chilcote suggests that that was the practice of 
Jesus. He invited followers to come, but then he 
would send them out to do work. This practice of 
Jesus is a forerunner for the emphasis in pro- 
gressive education on learning by doing. This 
practice also recognizes the principle that impres- 
sion without expression leads to depression. The 
swept and garnished house should be filled with 
good things, lest the evil things return. 


VI. Doers, not hearers only 


Communication is a two-way process. Consider 
Roy L. Smith’s discussion, “Hearers Are Respon- 
sible.” 

When Jesus told the disciples to leave a place 
that would not receive them and to “shake off the 
dust that is on your feet for a testimony against 
them,” he did not mean this as an escape. He 
presumed that the disciples would do their best. 
Still, after one has done his best, whether at home 
or abroad, the hearers must respond. Not all 
hearers will respond. (Consider the parable of 
the sower.) 

This topic is inspired by the emphasis in the 
Epistle to James. The topic itself comes from 
James 1:22. James stressed the place of works. He 
did not minimize faith, but he said, “Faith apart 
from works is barren,” and that faith is com- 
pleted by works. (James 2:20, 22.) It was not 
enough then, nor is it enough now, just to be 
hearers; we must be doers also. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relation between “being called” 
and “being sent”? 

2. How can we help young people respond to the 
call of Christian service? What is your church 
doing to help guide youth in this regard? 

3. In what way do “church-member” Chris- 
tians show, or fail to show, their appreciation for 
the Bible? 

4. In what way are the followers of Jesus doing 
“the greater works” that Jesus suggested? (John 
14:12.) 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the points 
discussed. You may make a specific application of 
the lesson: As a disciple of Jesus, what can you 
do this week to promote the work of Christ? Plans 
are being made in our homes and in our com- 
munity for the celebration of Christmas. How 
can we make ours a Christian Christmas? 

On Christmas Sunday our lesson will be “The 
Significance of the Savior’s Birth.” Urge the stu- 
dents to study this greatest news story of all time. 
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The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Advance preparation: Panel members should 
collect their information early and plan to meet 
sometime during the week, perhaps for lunch or 
supper, to run through the discussion and to 
make a brief outline. 

Purpose: To stimulate class members to accept 
their responsibilities as Christians for support of 
the world-wide missionary enterprise. 

Central question: What more should our class 
and our church be doing to support Christian mis- 
sions? 

Opening the session: Ask someone to read Mark 
6:6b-13. Spur-of-the-moment oral reading is sel- 
dom effective; ask this student to prepare care- 
fully. 

Class procedure: Five members—possibly in- 
cluding the church treasurer or chairman of the 
commission on missions—will be needed for the 
panel. Let a class officer serve as chairman to 
start the discussion, to keep it moving and on the 
track, and to summarize at the end. 

Discussion outline: Here are some questions 
that may help the group prepare its own outline. 
The outline used Sunday morning should be draft- 
ed by the group doing the discussion; anything 
else often stifles rather than promotes participa- 
tion. 

1. What do your class and your church now do 
for the support of missions? Does your class have 
a mission project, or has it had one in the past? 
If so, what? What percentage of the budget of 
the church goes for World Service? Does the 
church support a “mission special” outside the 
regular budget? 

2. What should your class and church be doing? 
What does the treasurer say? the minister? the 
chairman of the commission on missions? the of- 
ficial board? Laubach in Adult Student suggests 
that every church should designate half its giving 
for missions. Do the leaders of your church agree, 
at least in principle? If not, why not? What goal 
have they set? Are these officials satisfied with 
the present effort? 

3. If your present contribution is not enough, 
what can be done to improve it? What steps, if 
any, should the class take, individually as church 
members and collectively as an organized Sunday- 
school class? What could the church do that it 
is not now doing? 

4. How can your church get from its present 
support of missions to the goals discussed earlier? 
What methods should be used, and who should 
adopt them officially? 
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Be sure that panel members have enough in- 
formation to answer factual questions; anything 
less results in a pooling of ignorance. Adequate 
information does not guarantee a fruitful dis- 
cussion, but it is unquestionably an indispensable 
factor. 

Forum period: Especially when it comes to rec- 
ommendations for class or church action, the en- 
tire class should have a voice. Be sure to save 
time for general class questions and comments. 
These may lead to specific action. 

Closing the session: From the many excellent 
hymns on the subject, try 292 in The Methodist 
Hymnal for one that may be unfamiliar. Or use an 
old favorite, 484. Use or adapt the lesson prayer 
by Chilcote in Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday is the 
Christmas lesson. Even though some Easter-and- 
Christmas attendants may visit the class Sunday 
morning that is no excuse for neglecting prepara- 
tion. The topic suggested deserves more careful 
attention than many Protestants have yet given 
it. 

In making your assignments for next Sunday, 
challenge these persons with their opportunity to 
make Christmas more meaningful as a Christian 
holy day. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Each summer, Methodist ministers of Indiana 
meet at DePauw University, in Greencastle, for 
“The School of the Prophets.” 

During a recent session, an unusually bald 
minister walked into a Greencastle barber shop. 
With an astonished look on his face from having 
scrutinized the pate of his customer, the barber 
inquired: “Do you want a haircut, stranger, or 
a Simonize job?” . 

It is literally easy to put a shine on the scalp of 
a bald-headed Methodist. But there is no material 
process whatever by which to give any man a 
radiant face. That kind of glow has to originate 
within. 


% Have you ever noticed what happens when 
warm coca-cola is poured into a glass of ice? The 
glass fills very quickly—but at least half of it is 
a mass of froth and bubbles, with no substance 
to it. 

That is the case with a typical piece of religious 
witness that is poured from one’s mouth without 
the refrigeration of meditation. It fills the time of 
a Sunday-school hour, but it is all froth and bub- 
bles with little capacity to quench the thirst of 
listeners. 


’ An Ohio town has on its main street one of 
the familiar yellow-and-black Methodist church 
signs with directions: “34 blocks ahead, 2 blocks 
right.” 

Likelihood that this sign will lead tourists to 
church is practically nil for the directions are 
given in letters too small to catch the eye of a 
passing motorist. This sign will serve to guide 
only those persons who actively and eagerly seek 
clues to the location of the local Methodist church. 

The art of guiding persons to a place they 
already seek is comparatively simple; to turn 
them to a place not on their “want list” is fright- 
eningly hard. 


% To be a disciple is to follow Christ and, at the 
same time, to lead men. 

Without some degree of confidence that he is 
ahead of those whom he would lead and has a 
genuine message for them which they would not 
get without his help, the witness can never be a 
leader. 

But there are grave dangers here. The leader 
may easily become proud and haughty, conscious 
of his powers, and quick to defend his status as 
leader. He may turn his power into false channels, 
even though it has been won through legitimate 
ones. 

There are equally weighty dangers in the op- 
posite direction. That witness who is doubtful as 
to whether he really has anything to offer and 
hesitates to ask men to follow him will founder 
in a morass of doubt and hesitancy and will be in- 
effective. 

Really vital leadership requires some para- 
doxical qualities: enormous pride, coupled with 
abject humility; fierce certainty, plus all-encom- 
passing doubt; a do-or-die spirit, leavened with 
wide tolerance. 

Clearly, no person ever fully achieves all these 
qualities. To the degree that we recognize a 
weakness in a disciple whom we follow, his wit- 
ness is diluted for us. That is why, in some re- 
spects, the dead are always the most vital spokes- 
men men can hear. We can shape a dead man into 
a hero with heroic qualities, while we chafe over 
the irritating pettiness of the great man who lives 
next door to us. 


’& Every Christian witness, whether he is a 
preacher or a teacher or a friend, is like a pair 
of spectacles. 

Purpose of the instrument is to transmit light to 
the eye, a sensitive part of the body. A witness 
transmits spiritual light. His role is to focus rays 
he receives so that, passing through him, they 
are subtly altered to meet needs of the “eye.” 
If transmitted unaltered, light passing through 
spectacles would be just like light in general. 
The witness must mold truth through his person- 


ality. 
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December 21: 


The Significance 


of the Savior’s Birth 





The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 








Read from your Bible: Luke 1: 26-56; 2: 1-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This word of caution as you prepare to teach 
on Christmas Sunday: Some teachers give what 
they call an “annual greeting” to those who come 
only once a year. Such may be done in a win- 
some spirit, but such a teasing may also be of- 
fensive. How much better to so proclaim “The 
Significance of the Savior’s Birth” that the once- 
a-year members may become regular in their at- 
tendance. 

Show the relation of this lesson to the series on 
the life of Jesus Christ. The aim is to discuss what 
Christ’s birth meant for the people of his time 
and to proclaim its significance for our day. Not 
all the evidence for the significance of the Savior’s 
birth is in yet. Part of that evidence depends upon 
teachers and classes for this lesson. All the more 
reason to pray, prepare, proclaim. 

Apply the lesson first to yourself and to mem- 
bers of the class. What has the birth of Jesus 
meant to you? What difference has the birth made 
in your thinking and in your life? What recogniz- 
able difference has it made in the lives of your 
friends? of the members of your class? of your 
church? 

The lesson writers proclaim the significance of 
the Savior’s birth. Do they state the case strong 
enough, or too strong? 

There are additional resources in preparing to 
teach this lesson. I recommend particularly the 
article on “Christmas Sunday” by Halford Luc- 
cock in The International Lesson Annual (page 
431). You may find it worth while to review some 
of the other lessons in this series, for example, the 
one for October 12 on “The Messiah, Fulfillment 
of Hope.” But draw ideas from your own ex- 
perience. 

Study the daily papers, December issues of 
magazines (especially the advertisements) in 
terms of the significance of the Savior’s birth. You 
may find some things to approve and some to dis- 
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approve. Christmas is one of the most significant 
seasons in the Christian year. It is undoubtedly 
the most highly commercialized. The mind-set 
even of Christian people is influenced, and some- 
times determined, by this commercialization. 
Transform their mind-sets, with God’s help, that 
they may rejoice in what God has done for man. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Great results from lowly prospects 
III. The light of the world 
IV. Incarnation and inspiration 
V. “Don’t we have an inn?” 
VI. The Prince of peace 


To BEGIN 


Recall the suggested closing topic in last Sun- 
day’s lesson. You might even ask who has told 
any friends about what the Lord has done for 
him. You could spend some class time with in- 
dividual testimonies on the subject “What Christ 
means to me.” Then you might move on from per- 
sonal testimony to consider the influence of Chris- 
tianity in our civilization. 

Here is another possible way of beginning: Dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of various messages on 
Christmas cards. Some prefer pictures of a Ma- 
donna, others of dogs, others of Santa Claus. Some 
prefer Scripture verses, others think such verses 
are out of place. (Such a discussion might be em- 
barrassing unless handled carefully.) Let the 
class outline the criteria for a Christian Christ- 
mas card. 

One other way to begin is to have different 
members name a favorite Christmas carol, or a 
favorite Christmas story, or outline family plans 
for celebrating Christmas. Any of these begin- 
nings might be tied to the suggested teaching out- 
line, or you may wish to make your own. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two passages in the printed Scrip- 
ture. The first is called “The Magnificat”; it is 
Mary’s song of rejoicing. The Jews and the early 
Christians were singing people (and so were 
the early Methodists). 

The Magnificat is set to music in The Methodist 
Hymnal (632). For two other poems from Luke 
which are set to music, see numbers 628 and 642. 
The lesson writers, especially Chilcote, relate the 
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Magnificat of Mary to the Song of Hannah con- 
cerning the birth and destiny of Samuel. 

Note the social implications in the Magnificat. 
You may wish to read the Scripture verse by 
verse. Filson in The International Lesson Annual 
says. “This passage contrasts the proud and the 
humble, the mighty and the lowly, the rich and 
the poor.” 

The second portion of Scripture is Luke’s story 
of Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem. (Compare this with 
Matthew’s account. Roy L. Smith suggests that 
Matthew’s is the type of story one might hear in 
the city, whereas Luke’s is more the type that 
would be told in the country.) 


II. Great results from lowly prospects 


No bands were playing when Joseph and Mary 
arrived in Bethlehem. They were poor peasants 
who could not find a place to stay except in the 
stable. Have you ever heard it said about some 
humble person who rose to the heights: “Who 
would have thought that he could have achieved 
so much?” Who are some greats in American 
history about whom such a statement might be 
made? 

One of the finest lessons in Christianity (and 
Judaism) is found at this point. The lowly, with 
God’s help, may achieve much. But without God 
bright prospects become dim. Consider the two 
gardens, Eden and Gethsemane. Those in one 
seemed to have everything, but failed. The one 
in the other seemed to lack everything, but suc- 
ceeded gloriously. In one, they hid from God; 
in the other, God was sought. 

This fact can well lend encouragement and 
challenge to many people and can represent a 
caution to others. Beware lest the silver spoon 
become tarnished. Laubach in Adult Student has 
a long testimony on the overwhelming influence 
of Jesus’ birth. Something good did come out of 
Nazareth! 





“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Giorgione. 
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III. The light of the world 


One of the finest carols has this title: 
of the World, We Hail Thee.” 

Luccock, in the article referred to above, re- 
ports on a news story about an atom bomb test. 
The reporter stated, “There was a light out of 
this world with the force of a hundred suns.” 
This light is out of this world, and we fear it. 

Jesus Christ is the light of the world, and we 
hail him. In John’s Gospel there is the statement, 
“The light shines in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness has not overcome it.” The light of the world 
still shines, even brighter, but for some it is 
blurred by the fear of the light that is “out of 
this world.” 

Luccock emphasizes in his unique way that 
Christmas means two things: First, Christmas is 
a fact about the universe. Second, Christmas is a 
celebration of something specific. The signifi- 
cance of Christmas is the gospel, the good news, 
the greatest news ever to become known. It is not 
an editorial; it is a news story: the news that the 
God of the universe loves man and sent his Son, 
or came himself, “not to condemn the world, but 
that the world might be saved through him.” 

Phillips Brooks’s carol, “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,” mentions light: 


“Light 


Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


Which of the lights do you and your class look to, 
the light of the world or the light out of this 
world? 


IV. Incarnation and inspiration 


Almost everyone admits that there is inspira- 
tion at Christmas time. Luccock maintains that 
there is inspiration because of the Incarnation. 
In the Incarnation, eternity has entered into 
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time. The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us. This is one of the unique teachings to be 
found in the Christian religion. 

The title of this four-lesson unit is “Christ, the 
Source of Our Power.” The gospel in one sense 
is a proclamation that God’s power is available 
to man. The question is, Do we want that power? 
If we do, we must respond to Christ. (The title 
of the former unit was “Our Response to Christ.”) 


V. “Don’t we have an inn?” 


This topic is taken from Roy L. Smith’s dis- 
cussion of “No Room in the Inn.” He suggests 
that this question is an easy way of escaping our 
responsibility of hospitality. We have far more 
inns today, and hotels and motels. But there is 
still a need for hospitality. 

Are there persons in your community who 
need hospitality in the name of Christ? Are there 
persons who need living quarters? A classmate 
friend of mine told about entertaining an inter- 
national student in his home and of the joy which 
this gave to him and the blessing it was for his 
children. 

Perhaps you are unable to house someone or 
provide an apartment for some needy situation, 
but are you concerned enough to help find places 
in emergency situations? It is much easier to 
criticize the innkeeper in Bethlehem and to be 
rid of our own responsibility by saying, “Don’t 
we have an inn?” 


V. The Prince of peace 


The daily Bible readings for December 20 and 
21 are concerned with Jesus and peace. I cannot 
think of Christmas without thinking of Jesus as 
a Prince of peace and hoping that somehow the 
leaders of the nations may have intelligence 
enough and good will enough to maintain peace. 

Jesus proclaims the faith that peace can be, en- 
courages man to hope that it may be, and chal- 
lenges man that it shall be. 

This is being written near July 4. The cold war 
threatens all the time to become a hot war. The 
Hungarian leaders for freedom have just been 
put to death. There is trouble in Lebanon and in 
the Middle East. The French troubles continue in 
Algeria. Americans are being held in East Ger- 
many and by Cuban rebels. Our people are rightly 
disturbed by the wave of “anti-Americanism.” 
What has happened to “the reservoir of good will” 
which Wendell Willkie wrote about in One 
World? What are the prospects of peace? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the significance of Jesus’ birth for 
us? (What things that we cherish may we at- 
tribute to the influence of Jesus?) 

2. Why do we associate the message of Christ- 
mas with feelings of joy? What greater news, if 
any, has ever been proclaimed? 

3. There seems to be a spirit of sharing at 
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Christmas. How do you account for this fact? 

4. Will the message of peace be brought again 
by the same angelic choir as heralded Jesus’ 
birth. Who will be listening? How can we recog- 
nize it? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the session briefly. Review the main 
points. Remind the class that there is eternal sig- 
nificance in the Savior’s birth. Emphasize that 
his birth has meaning to us as individuals, as a 
class, as a church, as a community. Urge a cele- 
bration of Christmas that will be in keeping with 
the inspiration for the day. 

The topic for New Year’s Sunday, “Jesus Is 
Christ the Lord,” represents the significance of 
the Savior’s birth. Remind your group to study 
the lesson. 


The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Central question: What should we know about 
Mary, the mother of Jesus? 

Opening the session: Christmas is a season of 
magnificent hymns. Make a special effort to have 
some kind of instrumental accompaniment so that 
the class can get full enjoyment from an opening 
and closing hymn. Try the comparatively unfa- 
miliar hymn by Christina G. Rossetti, number 
104 in The Methodist Hymnal, to open the period. 

Class procedure: Assign someone to read the 
first part of today’s lesson from the Bible, Luke 
1:26-56. The second part, Luke 2:1-20, will be 
read many times during the Christmas season and 
should probably be omitted here. Reading is fully 
as important an assignment as any of the sym- 
posium reports. Whoever reads this lesson should 
study the opening chapters of Luke and the first 
chapter of Matthew very carefully and practice 
his reading aloud several times. 

Ask four class members to talk five or six 
minutes each, depending on the time available 
for the lesson. 

1. Make a report on what the Bible tells us 
about Mary. See first the two passages of today’s 
Bible lesson. A few other references may be lo- 
cated easily through a concordance. In addition, 
discover what we learn indirectly from some of 
Jesus’ teachings. See such passages as Luke 11: 
39; 13:21; 17:35; Mark 2:21; and Matthew 23:37. 
These probably reflect Jesus’ home experiences. 

2. Discuss how we as Protestants should think 
of the role of Mary. This is not an easy assign- 
ment, and the speaker will wish to talk it over 
with the pastor and seek help in the church 
library. One approach is a contrast to the prac- 
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tices of the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps 
some class member has been a Catholic, has a 
close friend or relative who is a Catholic, or 
knows the local Catholic priest. Do Catholics 
overemphasize the role of Mary—and Protestants 
know little more than her name? Does Mary de- 
serve more attention than we have usually given 
her? (The subject of the virgin birth is too 
technical and controversial for the Christmas les- 
son. Avoid it.) 

3. Discuss the influence Christianity has had— 
partly through the name and achievement of 
Mary—in raising the status of women and of 
motherhood. See Laubach in Adult Student. 

4. What is the significance of “The Magnificat”? 
Reread Luke 1:46-55. These verses turn the 
world upside down: good to the hungry and 
“those of low degree”; evil to the proud, the 
mighty, and the rich. Is this a message to our 
day? If so, what? 

Alternate emphasis: Christmas Sunday sug- 
gests many important and timely discussion top- 
ics. The role of Mary is only one; another is Lau- 
bach’s discussion of the differences Christ’s com- 
ing has made in the world. 

Closing the session: Use a familiar hymn, pos- 
sibly 98 or 100 in The Methodist Hymnal. Ask 
someone to offer a brief prayer that we may ap- 
preciate better the role of Mary, mother of Jesus. 

Advance assignment: The New Year’s lesson is 
another difficult one. We are asked to consider 
what it means to accept Jesus as Christ the Lord. 
This is—or should be—central in our lives as 
Christians, and it is therefore a good topic as the 
new year approaches. 

Make the five assignments called for. Be sure 
that each student understands his task, its rela- 
tionship to other parts of the symposium, and 
the amount of time available to him. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% To a degree true of few other great poets, 
William Wordsworth was absorbed with interest 
in childhood experiences and their meaning. He 
frequently expressed his conviction that the 
world of a child is literally different from that 
of an adult. Because this is so, he said, men and 
women who can recapture some of the qualities 
of a child can enlarge their worlds. 


Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 


Oh! mystery of man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours. I am lost, but see 


In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands. 


As expressed in these famous lines from “The 
Prelude,” the poet’s conviction is clear. He feels 
that sensitivity and humility of the immature 
state are linked with creative awareness. More- 
over, Wordsworth thinks every man is uncon- 
sciously aware of this fact. 

If he is right, that helps account for the wonder 
and awe with which most of us regard not only 
the Babe in the manger, but every new life. 


’ Luke tells us (1:29) that Mary was startled 
at the encounter with God’s messenger and did 
not quite understand what he wished to tell her. 

An initial encounter with the divine may pro- 
duce more bewilderment than answers. End re- 
sults are seldom evident in first meetings. To 
expect to know God’s will for us—instantly and 
in complete detail—is presumptuous. There must 
be response, growth, questions, and answers. 

This applies to our understanding of the most 
dynamic of all divine messengers—the Babe. We 
are startled when we read the story without the 
sunglasses of familiarity; indeed, the story is so 
strange that we are momentarily blinded. 

Study and meditation, seeking and searching 
are essential to entering the heart of the strange 
and wonderful story. 


’ Neighbors and relatives rejoiced when they 
heard of Elizabeth’s son (1:58). 

Some tend to take it for granted that a young 
man and woman can be partners with God in 
creating new life. Everyday miracles of the family 
and the home are more stupendous than any 
marvels of the atomic age—provided we can de- 
velop capacity to see them as thrilling and in- 


credible. 


’ Much of our adoration of the Babe centers in 
the promise he symbolizes: “peace on earth.” 
But there are many varieties of peace. They 
range from passive submission and lack of in- 
terest to the peace that is active and striving. It 
is a mistake to retreat into a colorless peace— 
one that, once achieved, becomes a habit. We 
need to seek that active inner peace that stems 
from constant striving without quite arriving. 


% And Mary said, 
My soul magnifies the Lord, 

and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 

for he has regardedthe low estate of his hand- 
maiden. 

For behold, henceforth, all generations will call 
me blessed; 

for he who is mighty has done great things for 
me, 

and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on those who fear him from 
generation to generation. ... (Luke 1:46-50) 
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December 28: 


Jesus Is Christ the Lord 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” and “From Literature and Life” 


for additional suggestions and illustrations. 
Read from your Bible: Mark 8:27 through 9:1. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the series as a whole. The 
topic is akin to the first unit, “Jesus, Our Mes- 
siah.” An affirmation of today’s topic represents 
the title of the second unit, “Our Response to 
Christ.” The thought expressed in the title of the 
third unit is closely related to our affirmation 
that “Jesus Is Christ the Lord.” 

In terms of this orientation, outline the aim of 
the lesson. The hope is that from a study of the 
first acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ, we 
ourselves may more fully profess him as the Lord 
of our lives. The earliest confession of faith used 
in the church, when it was not legal to be Chris- 
tian, was the simple affirmation, “Jesus is Lord” 
(1 Corinthians 12:3). Christians would greet 
each other with the secret symbol of holding up 
three fingers, which meant, “Jesus is Lord.” 

We are approaching the new year, a time for 
taking inventories. Inventories are times of check- 
ing in terms of a standard of measurement. This 
lesson poses the question, What is the standard 
for measuring our lives? Apply the idea of the 
lesson to your life and to the lives of the mem- 
bers of your class as you understand them. To 
what extent do you, and do they, profess and 
show that Jesus is Christ the Lord? 

Beyond the usual resources—Wesley Quarterly 
Adult Student, International Lesson Annual, Ep- 
worth Notes, and the daily Bible readings—you 
may have ideas from your own new year medita- 
tions, as well as from editorials in newspapers and 
programs on radio and television. Our times and 
our lives are being weighed in the balance. 

One of the Bible readings in the lesson for 
December 7 was from Paul’s Letter to Colossians. 
In this letter Paul described Jesus as the great 
Creator and went on to say that “in him all things 
hold together.” What are the prospects that things 
will hold together in the future? 

Proclaim Jesus as Christ the Lord. 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference 
treasurer promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The great divide 
III. A personal question 
IV. Jesus is Christ the Lord 
V. Which kind of Messiah? 
VI. Demands of discipleship 


To BEGIN 


Indicate the relation of this lesson to the series 
in something of the way suggested above. We 
come to the climax of this portion of the long 
series on the life of Christ. Relate the lesson to 
the mind-set of the students. They may not be 
concerned with inventories, but they are think- 
ing in terms of the new year. Challenge them to 
consider taking inventory of their lives in terms 
of the standard of Christ. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is from Mark, the Gospel 
written primarily for the Romans. The passage 
reports a dramatic conversation between Jesus 
and the disciples, when he sought to find out from 
them what men thought about him and then what 
they thought about him. The story is placed in 
the territory of Caesarea Philippi, quite possibly 
the most distant place Jesus ever visited. 

Peter acknowledged Jesus as the Christ. That 
was the first time that any such acknowledgment 
by the disciples had taken place. In Matthew’s 
report of the acknowledgment, Jesus was thrilled 
and blessed Simon for his insight. But in Mark’s 
account Jesus charges them not to tell anyone 
that he is the Christ—the Jewish Messiah. Jesus 
was glad for Simon’s words, but he was disap- 
pointed in that Simon failed so miserably to 
understand what being the Christ really meant. 
The disciples never did understand until after the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. 


II. The great divide 


This topic, “The great divide,” may be used in 
two senses: This story marks a dividing point in 
Mark’s account of the life of Jesus. The Galilean 
ministry is over. Jesus realizes that the time is 
short, and he has left Galilee for a period of in- 
tensive teaching of the disciples. He was trying 
to prepare them for the future. 

Filson, in The International Lesson Annual, 
calls attention to this intensive teaching by point- 
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ing out a threefold pattern: There is the predic- 
tion of the cross and Resurrection, then the dis- 
ciples’ reply showing that they do not yet under- 
stand. This is followed by further teaching on the 
meaning of Christ. (Compare Mark 8:31 ff., 9: 
31 ff., 10: 32-34.) 

The great divide had taken place in the ministry 
of Jesus. As he left the territory of Caesarea Phil- 
ippi, he set his face steadfastly toward Jerusalem. 

The other application of the great divide is in 
life—in the lives of all of us as we confront crises, 
as we make big changes in such matters as resi- 
dence, work, or attitude. We are confronted with 
one of these watersheds in the lesson for today. 


III. A personal question 


Jesus asked the disciples first what the general 
public thought about him. Then he made the ques- 
tion a personal one: Who do you say that I am? 
This is a personal question, as Roy L. Smith says, 
“that will not down.” Really there are more than 
one of these questions that will not down. But 
first, Who is Jesus? 

Another question that must be answered in 
some way by every person in our society is, What 
will you do with Jesus? Pilate asked this question 
of the Jews. They made their answer. But the 
question has come down through the ages to us. 
We cannot avoid it. The answer Jesus would have 
us make is to follow him. 

Another personal question, perhaps too per- 
sonal to be discussed in class—but you may leave 
it in the minds of the students—is: Who, or what, 
is your Lord? As we approach the new year, 
such a question should give us pause. Something 
is the Lord of our lives. What is it? 


IV. Jesus is Christ the Lord 


This, the lesson topic, is the suggested answer 
to the personal question considered above. Not 
just an answer in words but an answer in fact 
and in life. There is such an acknowledgment and 
a profession of allegiance in the vows of church 
membership. 

Simon gave the answer in words, but he did not 
understand what the answer really meant. He 
did later, just as did doubting Thomas, who finally 
declared to Jesus, “My Lord and my God” (John 
20:28). Note Chilcote’s topics, “Christ’s Trans- 
forming Power” and “Lord of History.” The long- 
er I live and the more I learn of history and of 
the world today, the more convinced I become 
that there is something eternal and redemptive 
(for men and nations) in Jesus Christ. 


V. Which kind of Messiah? 


Laubach raises this question. There were two 
kinds: One a military leader, the other a suffer- 
ing and redeeming Messiah. The Jews wanted the 
first; Jesus chose the second type of messiahship. 
Which type would you choose? Which type do 
our people choose in the midst of our difficult 
days? 





Harold M, Lambert 


At the time of the great acknowledgment it 
seemed unbelievable to Simon that the Messiah 
should suffer, but for Jesus suffering was in- 
evitable. The way of the cross led home for 
Jesus; that way leads home today, too. He who 
would be first must be servant, and he who re- 
fuses to suffer cannot be depended upon to lead 
nor to serve. There is no victory without sacrifice. 


VI. Demands of discipleship 


What kind of religion do you want? An easy 
one, or one that places demands upon you? Con- 
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sider Chilcote’s quotation from Luccock about 
Christian discipleship without the cross. More 
than once it has been pointed out that the disciples 
did not understand what “Christ the Lord” meant 
until after the Resurrection, but they did under- 
stand it then. Use the illustration for this lesson 
found in The International Lesson Annual. It is 
taken from Frank Mead’s The March of Eleven 
Men (page 31). 

The demands of discipleship which Jesus set 
forth have not been relaxed. These demands may 
seem more and more foreign to the people of our 
day who are blessed with prosperity, but it is still 
true that whoever would be a disciple of Jesus 
must deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow the Master. Whoever seeks to save his life 
will lose it, but whoever loses his life for the sake 
of the gospel will save it. 

If the demands of discipleship have not been 
relaxed, neither has the promise of sustaining fel- 
lowship been broken. When we go in the name of 
Jesus, Jesus goes with us, all the way. What 
better companion as we face the opportunities and 
the uncertainties of a new year? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did the words, “You are the Christ,” 
mean to Simon Peter? What did these words 
mean to Jesus? 

2. What does it mean in our day to say, “Jesus 
is Christ the Lord”? 

3. Is it harder or easier for us to accept Jesus 
as Lord than it was for the disciples? Explain. 

4. What evidence do Christians whom you 
know show that Jesus is Christ the Lord in their 
lives? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the main 
points you have made. Perhaps list again the evi- 
dences for the lordship of Christ. Declare to the 
students by word and example that Jesus is the 
Lord. 

Next Sunday the topic is “Jesus Calls Forth 
Faith.” He does call forth faith for those, and in 
those, who accept him as Lord of their lives. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: On this Sunday before the new year 
the objective of the lesson is to gain a perspective 
on ourselves as professing Christians. During the 
year we often become enmeshed in details and 
lose the overview. This Sunday’s discussion is de- 
signed as a partial corrective. 
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Resources for Adult Groups 


This booklet will be an invaluable aid to 
the leaders and members of adult groups 
as they plan for the new year. It describes 
the units of study for adults which have 
been approved by the Curriculum Commit- 
tee of The Methodist Church. Order it (free) 
from The Methodist Publishing House. 











Central question: What does it mean for us to 
accept Jesus as Christ the Lord? Jesus is a his- 
toric figure, and many who do not recognize him 
as the Christ, the Lord of their lives, accept the 
historicity of his life and regard him as a great 
man. For those of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians, however, Jesus should be more than just 
a fine man who lived a long while ago in an 
outlying Roman province. 

Introductory section: Two of the five speakers 
are assigned to essentially introductory topics. 
The first speaker should discuss, What did Christ- 
hood mean to Jesus? He should begin by reading 
Mark 8: 27-33. Both Chilcote in Wesley Quarterly 
and Laubach in Adult Student offer assistance. 

A second speaker should look at the subject 
from the viewpoint of Jesus’ disciples: What did 
it mean to Jesus’ disciples to accept him as the 
Christ? Some must have had quite a shock, losing 
their hopes of a Messiah who would be a powerful 
earthly king and rescue Israel from the Roman 
yoke. Judas never really learned to see in Jesus, 
the suffering servant, the fulfillment of the an- 
cient prophecy. 

Developing the subject: The central question, 
however, concerns the present (us) rather than 
the disciples of long ago. What does it mean for 
us to accept Jesus as Christ the Lord? 

Three speeches are suggested for the heart of 
this symposium. Others may be added or substi- 
tuted for one of these if the class program-plan- 
ning committee sees a need to be filled. 

1. What does acceptance of Jesus as Christ the 
Lord mean in our everyday conduct? Wesley 
Quarterly offers an analysis of “four everyday 
habits of conduct by which we demonstrate 
Christ’s lordship over our lives.” Again, this 
speaker may add other everyday habits that 
seem important for your class and community. 

2. What should acceptance of Jesus as Christ 
the Lord mean to our outlook on history and the 
prospects for the future? Chilcote suggests that 
we do not “live with fears and pessimism” if we 
look upon Christ as the Lord of history. Is this 
true? What should this mean to us? 

3. What should acceptance of Jesus as Christ 
our Lord mean in our support of his world mis- 
sion? Laubach suggests that it would mean a 
revolution in the way we as individuals, as a 
church, and as a nation invest our wealth. Refer 
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also to the conclusions reached on missions dur- 
ing the December 14 lesson. 

Closing the session: The leader should sum- 
marize briefly the symposium; in doing so, he will 
partially summarize the lessons of the December 
unit. Follow this with hymn 164 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. Then ask someone to give an extempora- 
neous prayer based on the lesson prayer from 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Plan a panel discussion 
for next Sunday. The subject is “Faith.” Include 
on the panel persons who have evidenced 
strong faith and at least one who expresses honest 
doubts. Serving in the role of skeptic, he should 
stimulate other panel members (and the class) 
to investigate more deeply the bases of their faith. 


c——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Some months ago, the Tulsa University choir 
presented a concert at McKendree College, in 
Lebanon, Illinois. Seventeen men and seventeen 
women made up the choir. Of this group, eight 
men—and no women—wore glasses. 

Why? 

It would be comparatively easy to analyze the 
known facts and from them conclude that poor 
vision is a sex-linked trait among American males. 
But it is far more likely that girl singers refused 
to wear glasses no matter how much they had to 
squint in order to see the conductor! 

There are no “simple” situations or “easy” ex- 
planations. Every question that can be investi- 
gated is complex and difficult. If that is true of 
the ratio of glasses worn by members of a col- 
lege choir, how much more is it true of the New 
Testament message. Talk of “the simple gospel” 
is likely to be fuzzy and sentimental; that Jesus 
is Christ the Lord is one of the most complex ideas 
ever offered to the mind of man. 


% On United States highway 36, in northwest 
Indianapolis, Indiana, there is a big sign in front 
of a comparatively new church. It reads: “First 
Southern Baptist Church.” 

In Covington, Georgia, a similar sign in front 
of a much older edifice reads, simply, “First Bap- 
tist Church.” 

What is the difference? Both congregations are 
affiliated with the Southern Baptist Convention; 
why should that be specified in one case and not 
in the other? 

Because in Georgia, the “Southern” is so firmly 
established in general knowledge that it need not 
be specified. It is clearly understood, though not 
publicly proclaimed. Only in fringe areas where 
ideas or institutions compete is it necessary to 





give elaborate details. Indianapolis has Baptist 
churches not of the southern variety—so there it 
is necessary to use the specific designation, 
“Southern.” 

Many of the complex titles used in the New 
Testament have elaborate meanings that are “to 
be understood.” Gospel writers did not specify 
all the details linked with the idea of the Mes- 
siah, for example, because their readers took 
some of these things for granted. Looking at the 
message from great distance in time and space, 
we have to struggle to get what came easily for 
first-century Christians. 


Nicodemus had no difficulty in calling Jesus a 
“teacher come from God” (John 3:2). This is 
close to the peak of humanistic appreciation of 
Jesus. It involves belief in God the Creator and in 
man’s capacity to know him. It includes a pro- 
found recognition of Jesus’ originality and depth 
as a teacher of religion. But this is not Christian- 
ity. 

John’s account suggests that Nicodemus failed 
in his quest, remained at the level that makes 
Jesus a good man—perhaps the best of all men, 
but still merely a man. Perhaps it is not acci- 
dental that Nicodemus represents the cultured, 
educated, upright group in the society of his day. 
Such men abound in every epoch, and it is pre- 
cisely they—lacking the fervor and hunger of the 
masses, restrained by barriers of culture and 
knowledge—who tend to become the sophisticates 
of their day. 


’ In his Letter to the Romans, Paul indicates 
that he thanks “God through Jesus Christ.” That 
is, he makes Christ a channel for divine-human 
dialogue. Christ is the supreme communicating 
personality, standing between God and man while 
fully participating in both. 

When we conclude a prayer with “through 
Christ our Lord,” in the deepest sense, we do 
much more than echo a pious cliché. We testify 
that God the Father—who cannot be seen by the 
eye or heard by the ear—is literally and actually 
seen and heard through the Son whose humanity 
gives men a handle they can grasp. 





For January 


The beginning of the new year marks the 
midway point in our six months’ study of 
the life of Jesus Christ. Unit IV, for January 
and February, is entitled “Christian Faith 
and Responsibility.” 

The aim of this unit is “to help adults 
strengthen their faith in God and accept 
their responsibility as Christians.” 


The lesson topics for January are: 
January 4: Jesus Calls Forth Faith 
January 11: What Does Discipleship Cost? 
January 18: Greatness in the Kingdom 








January 25: Christ’s Right to Command 



















































UNIT I: FACING OURSELVES (concluded) 








ADULT FELLOWSHIP 


SERIES 
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Ewing Galloway 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Refer to the purpose of this unit as given in 
Adult Student. Think over the main points of the 
nine preceding lessons and their relation to the 
aim of the unit. 

“Challenges of Older Adulthood” on page 3 is 
a supplementary article for this course. 

Read the discussion of the lesson in Adult 
Student. Read also the book entitled, Under- 
standing Grief, written by Edgar N. Jackson, the 
author of our Adult Student material. Read also 
And Peace at the Last, by Thomas Kepler and 
Russell Dicks, and Ye Shall Be Comforted by 
William Rogers. This book deals with grief and 
grief reactions. (See page 44 for sources of these 
and other recommended materials.) 

And Peace at the Last combines the insights 
of the medieval mystics regarding death with 
the insights of modern clinical pastoral observa- 
tion regarding dying. By clinical pastoral observa- 
tion I mean that experience in which the pastor 
goes to the bedside of a dying person (or to any 
person in need) and then later evaluates the 
conversation. Sometimes he has the help of an- 
other clinical pastor. They try to discover what 
was said by the suffering person, why he said it, 
what his spiritual needs are, and how they can 
be met. 

This kind of pastoral observation has been go- 
ing on for the past thirty-three years. As a hospi- 
tal chaplain in four different major teaching hos- 
pitals I have been involved in such experiences 





Dr. Dicks is professor of pastoral care, Duke Divinity 
School, and director of clinical pastoral education, Duke 
Hospital, Durham, North Carolina. 
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December 7: 
Facing Death 


and Bereavement 


since 1933. During that time we have learned a 
great deal about the subject of dying and about 
grief reactions. 

The little book, And Peace at the Last, starts 
out with the words, “Last night I died. My death 
was not unexpected by myself and my physi- 
cian.” It goes on to sum up many things I have 
learned about the subject. Recently a woman 
told one of my students, after he had given her 
this book to help her prepare for her approach- 
ing death, “The trouble with that book is that the 
fellow who wrote it wasn’t dying.” The student 
told her, “But he has stood beside many, many 
who were.” 

The chapter called “Dignity Intact” in Meet 
Joe Ross will be helpful (see page 44). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Death that is normal 
II. Death that is tragic 
III. The pain that heals 
IV. Religious resources 
V. Facing new horizons 


To BEGIN 


Review briefly the topics discussed thus far in 
this course. Relate today’s subject to the general 
theme of facing the personal problems of life. You 
may wish to point out that in dealing with the 
subjects of death and grief we are dealing with a 
many-faceted problem tied together by the fact 
of death. One of these problems has to do with 
one’s own death, what we think about this ex- 
perience, and how much anxiety we carry about 
this fact. 

A second problem is the fact of dying. Death 
and dying—the process by which our deaths take 
place—are two problems. One man said, speaking 
of his recent serious illness, “I was not afraid 
of death, but I was afraid I wouldn’t die like a 
man.” 

A further problem, one that may be even more 
serious for some members of your class, has to 
do with the death of loved ones. This is the prob- 
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lem of grief. You need to point out that any 
separation from a loved one is a grief reaction. 
This may result from a child going away to camp 
(perhaps more difficult for the parents than for 
the child), going away to college, going into the 
military, getting married and leaving home, or 
the break-up of a home through separation or 
divorce. All of us know something about our grief 
reactions through knowing how we act in some of 
the above situations. 2 

Point out also that death is a taboo subject in 
our generation. We do not like to admit that it 
exists. We do everything we can to avoid even 
using the word. Preachers stopped talking about 
death from the pulpit as a reaction against the 
fear-loaded sentimental handling of this subject 
in an earlier generation of preachers. 


I. Death that is normal 


For most people who die normal deaths, as was 
said by William Lyon Phelps of Robert Browning, 
“like a Christian—in bed with his clothes off,” 
death comes reasonably easy. It is a sleeping 
away quietly and fairly easily, in many instances 
so easily that those who watch beside the bed 
hardly know at what specific moment death takes 
place. 

It cannot be said, as William Osler, famous 
physician at Johns Hopkins Hospital many years 
ago once said, that death is always a quiet sleep- 
ing away. Some do fear death and some do fight 
it. We do need to give attention to it and to the 
preparation for it. We need to understand that 
as we reach a reconciliation with the subject and 
as we master the art of physical relaxation, which 
is learning to trust ourselves to the support of 
God, we may move forward into this experience 
with “dignity intact.” 

We can feel reasonably sure that it is expecting 
too much to expect a heroic death of a person 
who has never faced hard decisions and who has 
never carried responsibility in other areas of life. 
It does happen, but it is unusual. 

Many instances could be cited. Jackson has cited 
one of an elderly person. Similar instances could 
be cited of persons of all ages. Children, as a gen- 
eral rule, die rather easy deaths. They seem to 
have a natural trustfulness in the nature of things 
that has not been corroded by life and its shod- 
diness. 

Persons of middle life, when the responsibilities 
of life are heavy, have a harder time with this ex- 
perience. However, I think of a thirty-three-year- 
old woman who was facing a serious surgical 
operation who said, “It’s all right. If I die, I'll go 
home; and if I live, I will be able to raise my two 
children, whom I love dearly.” 

This is an opinion that I remember across the 
years, for she had a system of thinking, an outlook 
that couldn’t lose. She thought of death as “going 
home,” home to heaven. When a woman with 
whom she had shared a room for many weeks 





died, she said, “Well, Marion beat me home after 
all. I thought I would go first.” 

How did she come by such an attitude? She 
got it from her religion. 


II. Death that is tragic 


A young minister received a telephone call one 
Sunday afternoon which told him to go at once to 
the home of one of his parishioners. Her husband 
and son who had been with her in church that 
morning had just drowned in a nearby lake. 
That is tragic death—and the woman’s reaction 
was one of heartbreak and loneliness. If it had 
not been so, we would have worried about her. 
She had a terribly difficult time handling her 
grief and reorganizing her life. 

A man said to his minister, “A year ago, before 
you came to this community, I was healed of can- 
cer. I had been told at the medical center that they 
could do nothing for me. I came home, and we 
called our friends together in the church and had 
a prayer service, and I was healed. Now my 
trouble has returned, and I blame God for not 
sticking by his bargain. I have given my life to 
the church, and he healed me once. Now he has 
gone back on his word.” When this man dies, as 
he will soon, it will be a tragic death if he does 
not grasp a deeper understanding of the mind of 
God. 

There are two ways of looking at tragic death: 
One is that any premature death is a tragic death. 
The other is that any death in which the person 
does not die a good death, with dignity intact, is a 
tragic death. I hold both views. 

The human creature is made for health, as we 
will be saying in next Sunday’s lesson. Any time 
that health is so seriously interrupted that death 
results prematurely—before the age of eighty or 
ninety or more, death is tragic. Any time that we 
fail to lay hold upon the grace of God to support 
us through the experience of dying, death is tragic. 


III. The pain that heals 


Although the foregoing discussion is inade- 
quate, our lesson now turns to a consideration of 
grief. 

A woman said to me, “Three years ago my 
child was killed in the basement of our home. 
Since that time my health has been getting stead- 
ily worse until now my doctor knows that I know 
the shots he is giving me will not help.” 

Of course not. Why would a shot—whatever its 
nature—help a broken heart? Many doctors when 
in doubt give a shot. A shot, a sedative, may be 
necessary and desirable if a person has become 
hysterical and is losing control of his faculties, 
but only then. 

I inquired of that woman whom she had talked 
with. No one. 

She could not talk to her husband, for he felt 
responsible for the child’s death. The accident 
had taken place while he was working in the 
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basement and had failed to note a live electrical 
wire that had fallen within the child’s reach. 

She could not talk with her mother. Her 
mother, too, felt responsible for the child’s death, 
although she lived in another town (such is the 
irrationality of grief). 

She had not talked with her doctor, for he 
practiced medicine that did not include “talking” 
with his patients. (In fairness to the doctor, may I 
point out that we know nothing of how many pa- 
tients he must see a day. If he must see twenty- 
five or thirty a day, obviously he cannot give 
any of them very much time.) 

She had been unable to talk to her minister. 
She should have been able to talk to him more 
readily than anyone else, for grief work is the 
pastor’s special responsibility. I arranged for her 
to see the pastor and alerted him as to what he 
should do. Through four one-hour conversations 
spread over four weeks, her grief lifted so that 
she no longer needed to see the doctor, and she 
could take up her life again. 

Pain itself does not heal, but it often drives 
us to seek help that enables the healing process 
—the redirecting of our energies and our affec- 
tions—to take place. 


IV. Religious resources 


It is not enough to say to a grief-suffering per- 
son, “Have faith in God.” Neither is it enough 
to read the Scripture and have prayer with a per- 
son who is trapped in the loneliness of grief, im- 
portant as these are. It should be pointed out, 
however, that this ministry from the pastor and 
compassion, affection, and understanding from 
trusted friends may be all that is necessary for 
some persons to recover from the shock of grief. 

Let us also point out that the grief process 
starts when you learn that a loved one is soon to 
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Death and bereavement are a part of 
every man’s life. 


face death, not after the death takes place. Do 
not be surprised when a person who has grieved 
hard before the death recovers rather rapidly 
after the death. This person may now be given 
to laughter while a few days before he or she was 
caught in deepest gloom and despair. The grief 
process has gone forward rapidly. 

Among prime resources for helping with the 
grief process is the pastor and the trusted friend. 
Both can work along the same lines. Eric Linder- 
mann of the Harvard Medical School’s Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, who has done so much work 
on grief, says that most people who are suffering 
grief need from six to ten hours of someone’s 
“listening time.” 

This is not talking time, not leisure time, not 
“cheering-up-time,” but listening time in which 
the grief-suffering person is permitted to talk 
about anything he or she wishes to talk about. It 
may be the expression or regret that more was 
not done for the one who has died. It may be to 
talk about the satisfactions and joys of love known 
with the one who has died, as in the case of a 
child, or husband, or wife. It may be to confess 
guilt feelings because of some indiscretion. It 
may be just to talk about future plans. Do not be 
surprised and do not hurry the talking if a grief- 
suffering person talks about many things that 
seem relatively unimportant. 

A pastor told of a woman who wished him to 
drive her over her deceased husband’s rural mail 
route. She said, “Often through the years he had 
asked me to ride with him over that route that 
he had traveled so often. I never did. Now he has 
died, and I feel so bad that I never went. I have 
asked my children to take me, but they think 
it is silly. Would you take me?” The pastor re- 
ported that he did not. We think he should have. 
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V. Facing new horizons 


Some grief-suffering persons take comfort in 
the belief that they will be reunited with loved 
ones in a latter life. This is the teaching of both 
the Christian religion and the Jewish faith. In 
contemporary religious thinking many things 
crowd upon us to make this belief seem unreal. 

Some persons make a shrine of a grave and 
make regular visits to it. This is clinging to grief 
and honors no one. 

Far better to do as a woman in a Midwest- 
ern town whose pastor reported this story: The 
preceding Sunday a man and his wife had stood 
with the pastor at the close of the Sunday morn- 
ing service and admired the grounds surround- 
ing their new church. Before another Sunday had 
arrived, the man was dead from a heart attack. 

Following the funeral, the widow had her hus- 
band’s body cremated and requested the official 
board of the church to permit her husband’s ashes 
to be spread over the lawn of the church yard. 
The request was granted. The following Sunday 
the widow was in her place in church, feeling, 
as she said, that her husband would have wanted 
it that way and that in a real sense he sat beside 
her and worshiped as they were accustomed to 
worship. 

That is the faith that sustains; that is the hope 
that looks forward to tomorrow with strong ex- 
pectation. She would do whatever it was neces- 
sary to do by way of adjustment. She would move 
forward with dignity and with hope. 


Topics FoR DiIscussION 


1. Have you ever thought how you would go 
about maintaining your poise if you knew you had 
but a short time to live? 

2. If you had but a few months at most to live, 
would you want to know it? Why? 

3. What would you do differently if you knew? 

4. Have you made a will? If not, why not? 

5. Have you known anyone who knew he was 
facing death who wished he had not been told? 

6. Some doctors refuse to tell patients they are 
soon to die; others tell them if the patient asks. 
Which would you prefer? 

7. If some of you have gone through grief due 
to the death of a loved one, what have you found 
helpful? What would have helped more? 

8. Was there anyone with whom you could 
talk? 


p———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Emphases of This Lesson 


1. Death is the natural and triumphant com- 
pleting of existence. 


2. Sometimes death is tragic, as when a person 
is taken in the prime of life with a heart attack. 

3. Death brings with it pain, sorrow, loneliness, 
and separation. These will need healing. 

4. Sometimes death reveals the deep emotional 
disturbances in people, such as feelings of hate, 
guilt, or fear. 

5. Jesus was a man of sorrows and was ac- 
quainted with grief. Through the power he re- 
leased at his death and Resurrection he enables 
us to face death with faith, hope, love, and for- 
giveness. These spiritual resources reveal the 
values on which we can rely when death comes. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How may Christians help persons face the 
death of a dear one? a close personal friend? a 
spouse? 

2. Through what steps do persons usually pass 
during bereavement? 

3. Read the biblical passages. Think about your 
own experience. What are the resources of our 
religion that sustain us and strengthen us during 
bereavement? 

4. How may Christians sustain and support 
persons in sorrow because of the death of a loved 
one? 

5. What are the spiritual essentials for the re- 
organization of life after the death of a loved one? 


Group Procedures 


Divide the class into small groups of not more 
than six. Assign each group one of the questions 
given above. Ask them to read the biblical pas- 
sages and the lesson materials and to discuss 
solutions to their assigned question. Allow at least 
half the class period for this activity. 

You may want to designate someone in each 
group as a leader to guide the discussion. Ask 
each group to assign one person as a reporter. This 
person will take notes and report the important 
things to the whole class later. The reporter 
may want to test his ideas in the small group be- 
fore they terminate their discussion. 

After the allotted time ask the groups to re- 
assemble. Call upon each group to report its find- 
ings, according to the series listed above. Appoint 
one person to summarize all the main points. 

This class session should be closed with a brief 
discussion of the persons you should be seeing, 
visiting, and helping to sustain in their sorrow. 
Before the session is over, persons should be des- 
ignated to make these visits. 

Conclude with a prayer for spiritual re- 
sources to enable you to face tragedy, death, and 
sorrow and to enable the class members to be- 
come agencies of God’s grace to other persons in 
their time of need. Pray that the class may be a 
sustaining community of Christians who perform 
a real ministry to persons in sorrow. 





Mr. CLemmons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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December 14: 


Ourselves and Our Health 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson material in Adult Student. 
Important resources for this lesson are Body, Soul 
and Spirit! and The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick. See also the list of resources on page 44. 

Cabot describes how the body fights against 
disease and fights on the side of health. This evi- 
dence, well known to every physician, leads us 
to say that God desires health for everyone and 
that illness is contrary to the natural state of the 
body. 

The same thing can be said of mental health. 
This is a more sound idea than much that is 
published under the claims of psychosomatic 
medicine (the interrelatedness of the mind and 
body). The attempt to relate given diseases to 
certain negative thoughts, such as hostility, anx- 
iety, guilt feelings, is of questionable merit; and 
few physicians take this attempt seriously. 

While there is no doubt in the minds of doctors 
that the mind influences the body, there is con- 
siderable skepticism in their minds about the sim- 
plicity of the control of disease through proper 
thought control. Therefore, I suggest that you not 
emphasize the greatly oversimplified claims in 
the area of psychosomatic medicine. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. New insights on health 
II. Spiritual wholeness 
III. What we say to ourselves 
IV. What we do to ourselves 
V. Our faith has made us whole 


To BEGIN 


As a teacher, you may feel ill at ease with this 
subject, since most laymen are uncertain about 
information concerning illness and health in spite 
of the vast amount of material written about 
health. 

Jackson refers to smoking as being bad for the 
health. He also rightly points out that, while we 
are concerned with people who drink themselves 


1 Body, Soul and Spirit, by J. Carter Swaim. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. $3.50. 
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to an early death with excessive uses of alco- 
holic beverage, we say relatively little about ex- 
cessive eating. Many physicians are saying a great 
deal about overeating and overweight. 

As you move into this subject, admit your 
uncertainties, if you feel them, and keep your 
discussion general. If you throw the full weight 
of responsibility for health upon the individual 
and his feeling and thinking, you may trigger 
considerable resistance and anxiety. 


I. New insights on health 


In the past, in the tradition of the church, we 
have been accustomed to think of illness as being 
sent by God, just as we have thought of the 
time of our deaths as being determined by God. 
A man whose wife died in Duke Hospital shortly 
after an automobile accident told the chaplain, 
“If only I had stopped for the night, stopped for 
gasoline, anything to have varied our trip by 
fifteen minutes, I would not have hit that truck; 
but then I realize it would have made no dif- 
ference. It was her time.” 

We recognize that such thinking places the 
responsibility upon God rather than upon our- 
selves. We may find some comfort in this belief, 
just as some do in the words, “The Lord has given, 
the Lord has taken away.” 

The traditional view is that we have a time to 
die and that when that time arrives we go, re- 
gardless of where we are, what precautions we 
have taken, how good the medical care we have 
had. Most people across the land, irrespective of 
religious affiliation, accept this traditional view 
and believe that we die when our time comes. 

However, most of those persons who closely 
study the forces of health and the efforts that go 
to make for good health do not accept this view. 
They agree that the evidence points toward a 
force (what I call the God-force) that works on 
the side of health. We do believe that it makes a 
difference whether you get to the proper physi- 
cian and the proper hospital and that you get 
there in time. 

It is well known that a number of diseases are 
still beyond present medical knowledge, although 
several are on the verge of being brought under 
medical control. Many diseases that still kill thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands in other parts of 
the world are under control here. Do you think 
of any reason that God should so favor America 
as to will that our people should have better 
health than the Indians or the Chinese or the 
peoples of the Near East? Of course not. But the 
advances of scientific medicine have cleared the 
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way thus far and appear to be on the verge of 
other major break-throughs. 

The major new insight upon health, philosoph- 
ically and theologically, is not that the mind and 
the emotions influence health—that has been 
known since the time of Hippocrates. It is, rather, 
the conviction that God does not kill babies; 
neither does he kill mothers, nor fathers, nor 
grandmothers and grandfathers. Yet that has 
been the teaching of the church through the cen- 
turies. 

The most common challenge faced by persons 
who work in large medical centers in the name 
of Christ has to do with a proper understanding 
of the Mind of God in time of illness and death 
and bereavement. People don’t ask us; they tell 
us. 

Someone will say, as a man did last week to one 
of our students, “I may regain the use of my legs, 
and I may not. If I don’t, what am I to do? I 
can’t believe that God would want me to be 
paralyzed for the rest of my life.” 

The wife of a man who had suffered a heart 
attack a few hours before and was in critical con- 
dition, said, “We had drifted away from the 
church. God has many ways of reminding us not 
to forget him.” 

A mother and father said to another pastor, 
“We have just had word from our doctor that our 
little girl is an epileptic. We have been praying 
through the afternoon that we could accept God’s 
will.” 


Modern medicine has brought us 
new insights concerning our health. 


Harold M. Lambert 





All these people blamed God for the illness 
they faced. Seldom do we understand that God 
supplies us with the health that we have, that it 


is God’s constant desire that we should have 
health, and that he fights on the side of health. 


II. Spiritual wholeness 


In the past it has been popular to separate the 
person into body, mind, and soul. This is no 
longer popular in medical circles, although it is 
readily admitted that we do not understand man 
as a single unit, nor as a whole. Modern medicine, 
particularly psychiatry—that relatively recent 
branch of medicine—has challenged the older spe- 
cialties to view man as a unit and not to treat him 
as divided parts. This challenge never will 
be fully accepted. It cannot be, for no one is smart 
enough to know enough about the human body 
and mind, to say nothing of his soul, to be able to 
understand and treat it all. 

Did you know that ministers and theological 
students now are taken into hospitals for a part 
of their instruction so that they will be better 
able to serve you as pastors? In Duke Hospital, 
where I serve as a teacher of ministers and theo- 
logical students, we have general surgeons, ortho- 
pedic surgeons, neurosurgeons, plastic surgeons, 
urological surgeons, gynecological surgeons, tho- 
racic (chest) surgeons, eye surgeons, ear sur- 
geons, and probably several more that I have 
missed. All this is just in the field of surgery— 
which is a method of repair, of assisting the heal- 
ing force, or God. “I dress the wound, God heals 
it,” said Ambrose Pere, a French physician, a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

Not one of the specialists listed above would 
pretend to know enough about the body to be 
able to operate in an area other than the one in 
which he specializes. This is just in the field of 
surgery. It says nothing about the other vast 
areas of medical knowledge. So we should be 
cautious in saying that an idea is responsible for 
the breakdown of health in any single part of the 
body. We do say that the body and the mind 
have tremendous capacities to absorb punishment 
and recover. 

The will to live or the will to die is a well- 
known fact in medical circles. However, we are 
completely incapable of accounting for its 
strength, either to live or to die, in some in con- 
trast to what we see in others. Some persons will 
have “everything, just everything,” we say, to live 
for; and their fight for health will appear to be 
weak. Others will have “just nothing, just noth- 
ing at all” to live for; and they will fight for their 
life. 

We simply do not know to what extent an 
individual has control over these various efforts. 
We do know that some persons are born with 
stronger wills than are others, just as some are 
born with stronger bodies than others. This is 
their heritage—no credit to them—they start life 
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with this equipment. How they use it is something 
else; but it all affects their health. 


III. What we say to ourselves 


Some persons seem to say one thing to them- 
selves, and some say something else. Which af- 
fects our health and which does not is hard to 
say. It is easy to say that as we have positive 
thoughts about health, life, God, our fellow 
creatures, our parents, and those around us, we 
will have health. 

That is all very simple, and anyone ought to be 
able to understand it. The only trouble is that 
when you know enough about people, when you 
have spent enough time listening to people (not 
talking to them—when you are talking you learn 
little, when you are listening you learn much), 
when you have spent enough time with people, 
you find that some who have pretty negative 
thoughts have pretty good health, and some who 
have pretty positive thoughts have pretty poor 
health. Health means wholeness—and not many 
people really know what it means to be whole. 
The first commandment is not, “Thou shalt have 
health,” but “Thou shalt love God.” 


IV. What we do to ourselves 


We do many things to ourselves, or we seem 
to. When I say we seem to, I mean we are not 
sure about why we do some of the things we do. 
Why does one smoke and another not? Why 
does one drink excessively when he knows that 
alcohol will kill him? Why does one drive too 
fast when he knows the dangers? Why do we 
love the people we do, hate the people we do, 
fear the people we do? Will power? Hardly. We 
simply do not know why we do many of the 
things we do. 

Therefore, the harsh, punishing, condemning, 
rejecting message that we often hear in the name 
of God and Christ seems pretty unfair. Rather, 
the redemptive, accepting, loving message that 
our Lord demonstrated over and over again in 
his words and in his actions makes more sense. 


V. Our faith has made us whole 


This is the faith that makes us whole: the be- 
lief that the universe is created and re-created 
again and again by a Creator, just as we are con- 
stantly new creatures after we have rested, after 
our hearts have been bathed in affection, after 
many of the healing redemptive experiences that 
happen to us. When I say “Creator,” I mean a 
Force greater than ourselves. 

The theologians object to God being described 
as a Force; they say he is a Person. This seems to 
me to be quibbling. A Person, a Force, a Creator, 
an Energizer, a Love-Relationship—what does it 
matter? God is before us, within us, beyond us. 
God supports us, strengthens us, heals us, reclaims 
us. This we believe. This is the faith that makes 
us whole. It is our responsibility to seek to share 
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with this Power Within and Power Without in 
the creativity about us, which gives us health 
and gives us the inclination to share with God as 
co-creators. 


THOUGHT STARTERS 


1. Have you ever had an illness that was 
brought on by worry? 

2. What did you do about it? How did you 
overcome it? 

3. Do you believe that you will die when your 
time comes? 

4. Believing this, would you go to a doctor if 
you had appendicitis? Why? 

5. Believing this, would you hesitate to step 
into a busy intersection of a street? 

6. Believing this, would you hesitate to step 
out of the thirteenth-story window of a hotel, or 
would you be superstitious and go down to the 
twelfth story and step out? 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation 


Two factors are quite essential in preparing for 
this lesson. The leaders who are going to con- 
duct the discussion should study carefully Jesus’ 
healing acts. The biblical passages for this lesson 
give several. Study them carefully, and then work 
out your own interpretations. 

Second, obtain help from the consultants on 
mental health, if there is an association in your 
region. If possible, obtain the assistance of some- 
one who has a Christian background so that he 
may make the correlation between the healing 
processes and our spiritual heritage. Confer with 
this person in planning the lesson, and ask him 
to attend and work with the class. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. After studying the biblical passages, what 
do you conclude to be the relationship between 
our religious faith and wholesomeness and health? 

2. What effect do hatred, fear, guilt, resent- 
ment have upon the physical health of persons? 

3. What effect do faith, trust, good will have 
upon the physical health of persons? 

4. Do ethical values and practices help or 
hinder the healthy development of a person? 

5. How may we keep our religious pratices 
wholesome so that we may develop as healthy 
persons? 

6. How may Christians help “pill takers” or 
“alcoholic escapees” find the way back to health 
and wholesomeness? 
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Group Procedures 

This is not an easy lesson; it calls for technical 
knowledge. Opinionated judgments do not bring 
real wisdom to the group. If you can obtain 
counsel and advice from a physician or from a 
person working in a mental-health association, 
please confer with him in advance. Ask a com- 
mittee from the class to meet with this person 
in planning for the lesson. 

Ask a committee to prepare a worship experi- 


ence for the beginning of the lesson study on- 


Sunday morning. They could use some of the 
Scripture passages telling of Jesus’ acts of heal- 
ing. 

After this worship experience, ask persons to 
divide into small groups, about six in each. As- 
sign each group one of the biblical passages. Ask 
them to read it over and explore its meaning for 
the person to whom it was written. Then they 
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should go on and explore the meaning of the 
passage for us. Ask each group to formulate 
questions they may have concerning the applica- 
tion of faith to their own health. Be ready to 
present these questions at the conclusion of this 
study period. Allow about half the class time for 
this study, and then ask the groups to reassemble. 

Form a panel of persons who have some back- 
ground in the field of health, either a person 
from a mental-health association or a local physi- 
cian, a teacher or leader of the group, and a 
moderator selected from the group. Ask these 
persons to discuss the questions that have been 
formulated in the previous section. 

Invite group members to continue their dis- 
cussion of the issues by asking their questions of 
the panel members. In this manner they will 
clarify their understandings of biblical faith for 
health and wholesomeness today. 


Ourselves and Our Church 


moa~—The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student. Read 
other materials you may have that describe what 
it means to join and belong to a church. If you 
do not have any, your pastor will. Then think 
about what your church means to you and your 
family and what you would do or how you would 
feel if you did not have it. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Group support 

II. Worship that restores 
III. The work of the church 
IV. Enjoying your church 

V. Sacraments and salvation 


To BEGIN 


In this lesson you will probably wish to talk 
about the church of which you and your class are 
a part and talk also about the Church invisible; 
that is, the great encircling Church that reaches 
to all people around the world in small or large 
groups. A church need not be large to be a great 
church. A great church is one that is meaningful 


in the lives of the people who attend and belong 
to it. 

You will want to point out that a church build- 
ing is important, for it symbolizes the spiritual 
outreach of the people, the building or buildings 
are but outward symbols. The church, the heart 
of the church, is in the heart of the people and 
the lives they are able, with the help of God, to 
live. 


I. Group support 


The church has been called many things, the 
invisible body of Christ has been one of the more 
popular phrases. This description has not been 
particularly popular with Methodists who have 
a tendency to see the limitations of any organiza- 
tion or collection of human beings. 

The Methodist Church is no different basically 
from any other Protestant church. It is just that 
Methodists do not seem to kid themselves about 
the holy nature of the church. To my mind this 
is a healthier attitude than that held by many. 
We know the church is made up of people; and 
people, being people, make mistakes, are jealous, 
ambitious, imperfect, frail, and once in a while, 
somewhat heroic. We do not expect too much (we 
are never quite sure what too much is) from 
people; therefore, we aren’t disappointed, and we 
can keep our feet on the ground. 

These things being true, when we look at the 
long history of the church we say, “God and 
Christ must be involved in it, or it would long 
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ago have ceased to exist.” We take heart, believ- 
ing that as we serve the church we serve God. 
We also admit that God is served in many ways, 
and some may find him in ways beyond our un- 
derstanding. Therefore, we are honest in our 
efforts to avoid judging others and their search 
for God and their ways of worship. We say, “This 
is one way—the way we prefer. If we moved to 
another community and found it desirable to 
attend a church of another communion, we would 
do so.” 

I like the description of the church as a com- 
munity of the concerned. Concerned about what? 
About many things, but primarily about God and 
man, their relationship to each other and to 
others—man’s relationship to God and God’s rela- 
tionship to man and man’s relationship to man. 

Now we must carry this description one step 
further: a relationship may be negative or posi- 
tive, destructive or redemptive, hostile or friend- 
ly. We recognize this, but our concern, constantly, 
must be that relationships shall be positive and 
redemptive. We know that often we are involved 
in relationships that are destructive, but they are 
transitory. They must be, for no redemption takes 





Our Church Membership 


Meditation and soul searching based on 
church membership vows and one’s present 
relationship to his church can be a very 
fruitful experience. 

A portion of “The Order for Receiving 
Persons into the Church”* is given here: 

(Addressing those seeking admission, the 
minister shall say: ) 

Beloved in the Lord, you are come hither 
seeking union with the Church of God. We 
rejoice that you are minded to undertake the 
privileges and the duties of membership in 
the Church. Before you are fully admitted 
thereto, you should here publicly renew 
your vows, confess your faith, and declare 
your purpose, by answering the following 
questions: 

Do you here in the presence of God and 
this Congregation renew the solemn promise 
and vow that was made at your Baptism? 

I do. 

Do you confess Jesus Christ as your Sav- 
iour and Lord and pledge your allegiance to 
His kingdom? 

I do. 

Do you receive and profess the Christian 
faith as contained in the New Testament of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? 

I do. 

Will you be loyal to The Methodist 
Church, and uphold it by your prayers, your 
presence, your gifts, and your service? 

I will. 


* Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1956, Para- 
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For January 


A new unit, “Our North American Neigh- 
borhood,” will be our Adult Fellowship 
Series study for January. 

The lesson topics are: 

January 4: Who Are These North Ameri- 
can Neighbors? 

January 11: What Is Our Common Heritage? 

January 18: What Major Problems Concern 

Us? 

January 25: How Can We Meet Our Prob- 
lems? 

“I Believe in Missions” by E. Mae Young, 
appearing in the magazine section, is related 
to this unit. 











place in destructive relationships. Although to 
arrive at a more positive relationship, it may 
be necessary sometimes to go through, or work 
through, sometimes to fight through a situation 
that is filled with anger, irritation, frustration. 

I heard an otherwise intelligent clergyman say 
of a church recently, “What they need is an old- 
fashioned Methodist church fight so that they 
will split and organize two churches and stop 
nagging at each other.” I must disagree. While 
a church may not seem to be able to mount a 
significant program, a split causes so much hurt 
and bitterness that it takes a long time for a 
church to recover and many people are hurt un- 
necessarily. 

Jackson was talking about the community of 
the concerned when he gave the illustration of 
the woman who had received so much help from 
having a group pray for her. In psychiatry and 
pastoral counseling, we are constantly talking 
about “acceptance.” This means caring for a 
person regardless of what he has done. This 
was the heart of the gospel as our Lord pro- 
claimed it, and especially as he practiced it. Ac- 
ceptance means loving a person not because of 
his frailties but in spite of them. Acceptance 
means believing that there is a hero in the soul 
of every person. Acceptance means believing that 
there is hope for a person, every person. 

Most of us feel that we are unacceptable be- 
cause of the miserable lives we have lived. I 
remember hearing of a high school boy who had 
been arrested for something or other and whose 
pastor sent him a note saying, “I am behind you.” 

When the pastor told me this, I asked, “Didn’t 
you go and see him?” 

“No,” he replied. “I was afraid the community 
might think I approved of what he had done.” 

That pastor had not grasped the first principle 
of the redemptive ministry. It was said of our 
Lord that he associated with “sinners.”” We won- 
der who he could have associated with other 
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than with sinners; but they meant those who 
were not exactly the “nice people” of his day. 

In my own ministry I was once told not to call 
pastorally upon a physician who had been ar- 
rested for selling drugs, or dope. 

There are three situations in which our people 
are often involved but about which the church, 
or the fellowship of the concerned, does not act 
concerned—in fact, definitely rejects. (Reject is 
another significant word that comes to us in the 
church from psychiatry. It means just what it 
implies: condemning, having no concern for, say- 
ing, “Go out from me, I never knew you—and 
I don’t want to know you.”) 

The three situations and the people involved in 
them toward which we are rejecting are the 
alcoholic, the person who tries to commit sui- 
cide, and the person who resolves his marriage 
through divorce. Just a word about these three 
situations—or the people that are involved in 
them: Alcoholism has now increased to the third 
health problem of the nation, with over four 
million persons suffering from this disease. Sui- 
cide is now the twelfth cause of death and seems 
to be increasing. While divorce has dropped over 
what it was in the immediate war years, it is a 
common method of resolving bad relationships. 

If we are rejecting persons who are trapped in 
any of these situations, we are rejecting a large 
number of people who desperately need the ac- 
ceptance, the redemptive support, that can come 
from the church, and in many cases only from 
the church. 


II. Worship that restores 


There are many forms of worship and many 
forms of worship services. While it is important 
to have an orderly and smoothly flowing service 
—the order itself is of secondary importance. 

The worship that restores is any that helps the 
worshiper to lay hold of basic hopes, what Jack- 
son calls, “the long view.” It will help the wor- 
shiper feel that somehow and in some way life 
is worth while and that he as a person is worth 
while. He will be able to climb back upon his 
feet, square his shoulders just a bit, and try 
again. The worship that restores is any worship 
that helps a person feel that he is surrounded by 
people who are accepting him and who believe 
in the goodness of God and the fact of redemp- 
tion. How it is done seems to me to be relatively 
unimportant. 


III. The work of the church 


The work of the church reaches out into the 
world and around the world. It challenges its fol- 
lowers to important tasks and often to hard tasks. 
By joining in this work our own small effort and 
contribution count toward almost unbelievable 
accomplishments. Our problem is that we hit the 
trail of so many church projects that we have 
difficulty in doing as much as we would like in 
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any one of them. But it is far better to have the 
challenge ever before us than not to have enough 
that claims our attention. 


IV. Enjoying your church 


The shift from an emphasis upon piety and re- 
ligiosity to one of more relaxed appreciation, 
from an emphasis upon sin and hell and damna- 
tion to one of hope and joyfulness is one that 
serves the needs of our people. We feel that this 
shift is in the spirit of the New Testament. Cer- 
tainly it is one that is needed in our day. All one 
has to do to get his daily dose of punishment and 
despair is to read the daily newspaper. 

It is entirely appropriate that in the church 
you find not gloom but joy, for this is the Chris- 
tian message. We do not hope against the next 
immediate world crisis; ours is the hope of eter- 
nity. How do we get that way? We get that way 
from a sense of having been accepted—accepted 
by our fellow men and, more important, accepted 
by God Almighty, as revealed in the gospels by 
One who has been called the Son of God. 
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V. Sacraments and salvation 


While The Methodist Church recognizes only 
two sacraments officially—baptism and commun- 
ion—the larger life of dedication may be said to 
be a sacrament. The practice of sharing together 
the deep things of the spirit may be said to be a 
sacrament. The practice of worship, when we turn 
our minds from the concerns of survival to the 
things beyond, may be said to be a sacrament. In 
fact, the sharing in life may be said to be a sacra- 
ment; that is, sharing in life with God on the one 
side and with our fellow creatures on the other. 

One sacrament of life that may be held up es- 
pecially is that of husband and wife as they give 
life to life in the having of children. Woman is 
especially privileged, for life comes from 
her life. Woman worships in giving birth to 
a child that is wanted in a way that man can 
never worship. 

“A life preserved and a life given,” are words 
from a prayer given me years ago by a physician 
and clergyman who served in the back country of 
Canada. After delivering a baby, which he always 
did in the home, for there was no hospital in his 
whole area, he would call the father to the bed- 
side and then pray, “O God, we thank Thee for 
a life preserved and a life given.” What more 
need be said? 


Topics FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did you join the church? 

2. Have you ever been in an “old-fashioned 
church fight”? 

3. What did it accomplish? 

4. How many people left the church and never 
returned to it? 

5. How can people express their feelings of dis- 
approval in the church without becoming angry? 

6. How do we get concerned about someone in 
trouble? 





Resources for “Facing Ourselves” * 


And Peace at the Last, by Russell L. Dicks 
and Thomas Kepler. Westminster Press, 
$1.50. 

Ye Shall Be Comforted, by William Rogers. 
Westminster Press, $1.50. 

The Art of Ministering to the Sick, by 
Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks. 
Macmillan Company, $5.00. 

My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. Dicks. 
Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Meet Joe Ross, by Russell L. Dicks. Abing- 
don Press, $2.50. 

Understanding Grief, by Edgar N. Jackson. 
Abingdon Press, $3.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory. 
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7. How can you love the unlovable? 

8. What are the risks involved? 

9. What can you do to help a person in trouble 
when you feel uncertain about how to help him? 
(Get help, or refer him to someone more capable 
than yourself.) 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What is the biblical basis of the church? 
What do these passages mean: 

“He [Christ] is the head of the body, the 
church.” 

“Where two or three are gathered in my name.” 

“You are the Christ.” 

“On this rock I will build my church.” 

“Men of Israel, hear . . . this Jesus, . . . you 
crucified God raised up.” 

“And there were added that day about three 
thousand souls.” 

2. What is the main function of the church 
today? How does it best do its redemptive work? 

3. How does the church help rehabilitate per- 
sons such as the alcoholic? 1 

4, In your opinion what are the most sacred 
moments in the life of the church? Why? How 
does your church help persons in the community 
understand that life is sacred? 

Group Procedures 

Let us begin this session with a bit of role 
playing. Ask some person in the class to enact 
the role of a businessman who is under consid- 
erable pressure to get new customers for his firm. 
He insists that he must begin to cut out every- 
thing but his business and that the church is just 
another agency in the community that is asking 
for his time. 

After he has finished, ask the class, Is this a 
true picture of the church? What is the church? 

Divide the class into at least four small dis- 
cussion groups (more if you need them). As- 
sign each group one of the above questions and 
ask them to talk it over, after reading the rele- 
vant biblical passages and lesson materials. Ask 
each group to select a recorder who will take note 
of the better ideas and report them later to the 
whole class. After twelve or fifteen minutes, ask 
them to reassemble and report their conclusions 
to the class. 

Conclude with an invitation to all members to 
join with the congregation in the worship of God. 

1 Obtain the film How Long the Night from The Board of 


Temperance of The Methodist Church or from The Methodist 
Publishing House. Rental, $8. 
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Ourselves and God 






(World Service Sunday* ) 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
Read the lesson in Adult Student. 


This Is God, by Russell Shull, is an unusually 
able discussion of God in his universe that will 
be helpful to the layman who is confronted by 
the baffling problem of God. Dr. Shull has an- 
other booklet, The Universe Still Sings,? in which 
he expresses his joy for the fact of life and the 
surrounding universe that sings its praises to 
God. 

See also resources listed on page 44. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The Word made flesh 
II. Creature and Creator 
III. God’s will and our will 
IV. God’s power through us 
V. God and our salvation 


To BEGIN 


Direct the thought of the class to God and 
what they think of as their relationship to God. 
Many ideas suggested here have already been 
dealt with during the past several weeks, but this 
is kind of a summary of “Facing Ourselves.” 

We begin by facing God; we turn to examine 
ourselves and then turn back to God again. Much 
is being made of self-examination in some cir- 
cles—the result is often an increased guilt feeling 
that we have not lived as we ought to have lived. 
This is not always a desirable result. Unless we 
can come to feel God’s nearness and that he 
supports us in our efforts and understands our 
failures, we may feel estranged from him rather 
than drawn to him. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The Word made flesh 
Jesus is the Word made flesh. In this instance, 
the Word means the redemptive nature of God. 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference 
treasurer promptly. 

1 This Is God, by Russell Shull; Religion and Health Press, Box 
4802, Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. 50 cents. 


2 The Universe Still Sings, by Russell Shull; Religion and 
Health Press. 50 cents. 





In Jesus we see the bridge between life as we 
know it and life as we seek to know it. The 
search for God is the history of religion. That 
it has taken many forms and many practices leads 
us to recognize that this search is a never-ending 
one. That we see a progression of thought leads 
us to believe that the search is productive. Each 
generation makes its own search and proclaims its 
own understanding of religious truth. 

In Jesus this understanding reached such a 
height that his followers proclaimed that he was 
God, and they began a study of him and his 
teachings and his meaning for life. Jesus has been 
described as man’s greatest reach Godward and 
God’s greatest reach manward. Certainly it may 
be said that he revealed more of what we think 
the Mind of God must be like than anyone before 
or after him has ever done. 


II Creature and Creator 


Why is it so difficult for us to feel a warm rela- 
tionship with God when we believe him not only 
to have been our Creator but that he sustains us 
in every act, every breath, every moment of our 
existence? Would you not think that a warm, 
personal relationship would come easily and natu- 
rally? Instead, it seems sometimes that God seems 
to stand aside and let the forces of life make 
sport of us. At times he seems to sanction dirty 
and shoddy little tricks upon us. 

Perhaps you are more fortunate, but for many 
of us a warm, personal relationship with our own 
parents is often elusive. More often this is true 
of our relationships with our fathers than with 
our mothers. This is because in the most forma- 
tive years of our lives we are constantly with our 
mothers. We are completely dependent upon her, 
and we draw our very sustenance from her body. 
She cuddles us when we are restless, warms us 
when we are cold, and responds to our every 
desire. 

Our fathers not so—often they are simply not 
around when we need them. They are often ob- 
jects of competition so far as attention from 
mother is concerned. Then, in our own right we 
have difficulty establishing the proper relation- 
ship between ourselves and our father. We also 
learn much later that the fault is often our own— 
and that it is often not fault but just the fact of 
maturing, of growing up, of becoming independ- 
ent, of accepting responsibility. 

While we are sure that God does not go away, 
or turn his back upon us, or become preoccupied 
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Prayer helps us form right relationships with God. 


with other things, we are likewise sure that at 
times God gives us great freedom so that we may 
wander many paths, make mistakes, learn les- 
sons. There are times when we seek independ- 
ence from parents; in fact, their presence and 
their concerns appear to be smothering. We seek 
to get away from them, to brood alone, to think 
alone, to act alone, to feel the strength of our own 
bodies, and to know that we have done something 
on our own. 

I know of a young minister whose father is a 
famous minister in the Midwest. When the son 
chose a place to work, he went to the Far West 
where his father was not so prominent. The 
young minister wanted to make his own way and 
not feel that everything that happened to him was 
because of his father. The sons of famous fathers 
often have a hard time; that is one reason many 
of them go through deep valleys before they hit 
their stride. 

No, it is not always easy to establish a proper 
relationship with God even though he created us. 
God in his wisdom must know this. Thus he lets 
us move as we desire to move, be hurt when hurt 
comes to us. He could not do otherwise and avoid 
being a dictator. 


III. God’s will and our will 


We discussed in an earlier lesson something 
of God’s will—this is a never-ending discussion. 
Actually, we do not know how free we are. To 
say that we are free, or that all men are created 
equal, as the Constitution does, is not true. 

The Negro in our American culture, north or 
south, is not as free as the white. A child born in 
poverty is not as free as the child born in homes 
where the struggle for survival is not so constant. 
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A child born into a home in which ignorance, 
prejudice, and illiteracy rules is not as free as 
the child born into one where there is a high 
degree of knowledge, understanding, and educa- 
tion. A child born into a home that is run by rigid 
rules is not as free as one where there is under- 
standing. A child born into a home where there 
is little affection between parents carries a load 
of emotional scars that is not carried by one 
whose home is free from such conditions. The 
person who acquires a skill and is able to perform 
in that skill is freer than one who is the master 
of nothing. 

We search constantly for ways of freeing man 
from the shackles that bind him. It is a long and 
tiresome search, but we must avoid giving out 
easy answers upon the subject of man’s freedom 


and God’s will. 


IV. God’s power through us 


As we are able to accept responsibility, as we 
gain a freedom that enables us to share with God 
in the creative process, God reaches out to open 
doors through which we pass to more and more 
creativity. We remind ourselves of the parable 
of the talents. And we recall the words that “to 
him who has will more be given, . . . and from 
him who has not, even what he has will be taken 
away.” 

How is this possible? Well, just look around 
you—look at those who are busiest. To whom do 
we turn when we want a hard job done well? to 
someone who is not busy? to someone who is 
always waiting for the job he wants to do and is 
restive under the waiting? No, we go to the busy 
one, to the one who has demonstrated that he can 
produce. 

This is a hard lesson that youth has to learn. 
A youngster always wants to start at the top and 
work up. But that is not the way things happen. 

Another hard lesson for many is that even the 
simplest task is a creative task. We all have a 
tendency to think that if only we could have an- 
other job it would be better for all concerned. 
Sometimes it would. I am sure that we should 
constantly seek to enlarge our jobs; in some in- 
stances even to change them periodically. That 
will not mean changing the entire job, for we 
use the talents that we have, but it may mean 
changing the place where we work, the way in 
which we work, the kind of thing we do within 
a given over-all area. That is why promotions 
come; why children grow up and bring us grand- 
children; why we grow older and, we hope, wiser. 

But there are some who do not seem able to 
change. They are content with doing what they 
have always done, and change sends them into 
a panic. They do a job well, but they do not want 
to change it, and they do not want promotions. 
All one can say is that life itself changes and that 
they change. Time itself will change their situa- 
tions and them. 
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V. God and our salvation 


The old idea of heaven as a place of eternal 
reward and of hell as a place of eternal punish- 
ment has pretty much passed away for many peo- 
ple, particularly younger people. We still 
proclaim the doctrine of immortality, or life be- 
yond the grave, although most religious leaders 
have stopped describing either heaven or hell in 
detail. 

Some have pointed out that hell is a condition 
without God and heaven is a place with God. To 
many a mother of a child who has just died, this 
is rather meaningless. What she wants to know 
is: Will she see her child again? Will someone 
take care of the child until she comes that way 
herself and can take up the task again? 

All we can say is that we believe that life 
beyond the grave seems reasonable and that we 
believe in it. We believe also that it is achieved 
pretty much as our fathers in the faith have 
always believed it was achieved—through faith 
—faith in the goodness of God and in the promises 
proclaimed by Jesus. 

In the chapter “And the Saints Go Marching” 
in Meet Joe Ross I give my reasons for believing 
in immortality. They may not seem adequate to 
you, but they reaffirm the historic reasons and 
add one or two more. When you stand beside 
a dying person, as I have so often in my task as 
a hospital chaplain, and watch the doctor step 
back from the bed, saying, “He has gone,” you 
realize that a change has taken place over what 
was present a few seconds earlier. You ask your- 
self, Gone? Gone where? Gone into nothingness? 
No. Gone into eternity. And your own faith in 
immortality stretches and becomes real in a 
sense that was not true earlier. 

When you study your own deep desire to be 
creative, to share with whatever forces are at 
work on the side of creativity, you realize that 
you are not alone. You realize you are sur- 
rounded by other people who are striving in one 
way or another to link their efforts with the 
Creative Process, which some call God and others 
call Nature. Then you stretch your mind to grasp 
the meaning of those feelings that pull you. 

This is an evidence, to my way of thinking, 
that we stand in the midst of a life and living 
that reaches far beyond our understanding of 
existence. This life is bordered on the one side 
by the darkness of memory from whence we 
came and on the other by the darkness into which 
we go. Faith teaches us that when we have be- 
come creative and have shared with God in salva- 
tion, we go not into darkness but into greater 
life. So we believe; so we trust. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Where did you get your first understanding 
of God? 


2. In what ways has this belief been modified? 






3. How free do you think we are? 

4. How can we know God’s will for us? 

5. When are you most able to quiet your own 
turbulent thoughts and search for the thoughts 
of God? 

6. What is prayer for you, if you describe 
prayer as communion with God? 

7. Are your prayers as an adult different from 
what they were as a child? In what way? 

8. What are the questions about God which 
baffle you most? 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What kind of God did Jesus reveal? What 
is the biblical basis of your judgment? 

2. Jesus said, “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your strength, and with all your 
mind.” How does one love God with all his mind? 

3. How do you determine the will of God for 
your life? 

4. Paul Tillich says that the hardest task in 
life is to accept oneself and then to accept the 
fact that God accepts us. What does he mean 
by this statement? Do you agree or disagree? 
What is the basis of your judgment? 

5. Jackson indicates that a God-related life 
will show evidence of “discipline and devotion.” 
What do you think he means? What changes do 
you feel you need to make if your life is going 
to be more God-related? 


Group Procedures 


This series of lessons might be concluded with 
a panel discussion and a worship experience 
planned by members of the group. 

Select two or three persons who have had 
worth-while experiences during this study, and 
ask them to participate on a panel. Review the 
questions raised in the foregoing section. Do any 
of them appeal to these persons? Are there other 
questions that seem more important? Select those 
questions that appeal to the panel. 

In class, proceed by introducing the panel mem- 
bers, raising the important questions, inviting 
each panel member to comment, summarizing, 
and going on to the next question. 

This discussion should terminate in a worship 
experience. Ask a committee on worship to re- 
view the significant insights gained during this 
course and to plan a concluding worship experi- 
ence that would help persons relate themselves 
to God in new and significant ways. 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 





Every year we receive letters 
asking us to recommend books that 
can be given to grandchildren, 
nephews, nieces, neighborhood tots, 
and others. Here are some books 
that we can heartily recommend 
for the children who bless your 
life. 


God Gave Us the Seasons, by 
Carolyn Muller Wolcott. Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 32 pages. $1.25. 


A three-and-a-half year old who 
is especially dear to us considers 
this book one of his favorites. He 
asks to have it read to him day 
after day. It is always timely be- 
cause it deals with all the seasons. 
Any child from 4 to 7 will delight in 
the rhythmic prose of this story. 


Make It and Use It! by Bernice 
Wells Carlson. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 160 pages. $2.50. 


This book will be welcomed by 
creative children who find an outlet 
in making their own playthings. 
The book is simply written and 
gives clear instructions for making 
countless things from odds and 
ends around the house. Rainy days 
can be filled with fun and activity, 
and the child who is ill can be kept 
entertained for hours by following 
the suggestions in this creative 
book. 


O’Po of the Omaha, by Pearl Haley 
Patrick. Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1957. 229 pages. $3.50. 


This is a warm understanding 
story of an Indian boy and his peo- 
ple. It tells how the American 
Indian lived before the white man 
changed the ways of his people. 
Boys and girls from 9 to 13 will 
find this book exciting. 


All the Children of the World, by 
Helen Doss. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 32 pages. $1.50. 


God loves all children. This is 
the theme of Mrs. Doss’s book— 
and she ought to know. She wrote 
The Family Nobody Wanted, 
which gives the experiences of 
her own family of twelve adopted 
children of mixed races. The text 
is easily understood by children 
from 4 to 7. 
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Stevie Finds a Way, by Ruth 
Liebers and Lillian Rothenberg. 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 48 pages. 
$1.75. 


Who ever heard of building a 
great building without providing a 
way for sidewalk kibitzers to see 
what is going on? This was Stevie’s 
problem, but he solved it with the 
help of some nice people. An easy- 
to-read book. 


Cub Scout Donny, by Anne Guy. 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 96 pages. 
$1.75. 


This is a must if there is a cub 
scout in your life. Donny had 
trouble being friends with Mike, 
but an exciting adventure helped 
both boys find out they could be 
friends. Donny’s life is very much 
like that of any cub scout—he has 
measles, goes fishing, builds a tent, 
plays baseball. This book is for 
7- to 10-year-olds. 


Hello, George Washington!. by 
Janice Holland. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 32 pages. $1.75. 


This simple biography will in- 
troduce very young children to 
our first president. The incidents 
were selected to help children feel 
the strength and quality of Wash- 
ington’s character. Ages 4 to 9. 


Dan Dooley’s Lucky Star, by Rose 
Friedman. Abingdon Press, 1958. 
48 pages. $1.75. 


What does a boy with a dog do 
when his family is moving from a 
house to an apartment where no 
animals are allowed? The way Dan 
finds a home for Lucky Star, his 
dog, offers a pleasantly surprising 
ending. An easy-to-read book. 


John Paul Jones of the U.S. Navy, 
by Ruth Cromer Weir. Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 128 pages. $1.75. 


John Paul Jones was born in 
Scotland. This book tells of his 
boyhood, his training aboard mer- 
chant and naval vessels, his com- 
ing to America, his volunteering 
to help America win her independ- 


ence. This is another in the “Mak- 


ers of America” series. For boys 
and girls aged 8 to 12. 


Magic Word for Elin, by Alice Ali- 
son Lide and Margaret Alison 
Johansen. Abingdon Press, 1958. 
160 pages. $2.25. 


Elin’s story presents a true pic- 
ture of life in modern Finland. 
When her family moves to a farm, 
Elin has many new adventures 
and makes many new friends. A 
haunted hill and the magic word 
make this an exciting book. Ages 
8 and up. 


The Hermit of Crab Island, by 
Clara Baldwin. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 176 pages. $2.50. 


Larry Matson lived on Crab Is- 
land with his family. The only 
other person on the island was an 
old hermit. The book tells of new 
adventures and new friends that 
came to Larry one summer. It also 
gives an authentic description of 
oyster fishing. For ages 8 to 12. 


Andrew Jackson, Fighting Fron- 
tiersman, by Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright. Abingdon Press, 1958. 128 
pages. $1.75. 


This is another of the “Makers of 
America” series. It is the forceful 
story of a man who fought not only 
in wars, but as a public figure, for 
law and order and the things he 
thought were right. 


Pets From the Pond, by Margaret 
Waring Buck. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 72 pages. $3.00. 


This book is made to order for 
youngsters who are interested in 
aquariums for plants and fresh- 
water creatures such as fish, turtles, 
salamanders, frogs, toads, etc. It 
tells what the various pets eat and 
how to take care of them. The book 
is for boys and girls from third to 
ninth grades. 


How Baseball Began in Brooklyn, 
by Le Grand. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 63 pages. $2.00. 


Some may question the facts of 
this story of how baseball began, 
but none will deny that it is a good 
story. If the book is missing some- 
time, check on Dad—he may be 
piled up on the sofa reading it. 
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AN OUTSTANDING BIBLE COMMENTARY FOR TEACHERS... 
12-VOLUME SET NOW AVAILABLE AT A NEW SET PRICE! 






INTERPRETER’S BIBLE“ 


Now, for the first time, we are offering you the twelve complete volumes of 
The Interpreter’s Bible at a set price of $89.50. With the purchase of twelve 
complete volumes you will save $15.50—and you can buy the set on con- 
venient budget terms at the same low price ... no carry charge. The Inter- 
preter’s Bible is the finest Bible commentary for teachers or ministers— 
students find it most helpful, too. Order a complete set for your church 
library. See below how your church can own this useful commentary. Don’t 
delay—send us your order now and save $15.50. 


Some of Its Many Features: 


e The Text—two versions of the Bible text. The King James and Revised Standard Versions. 

e The Exegesis—clears the meaning of the Text. 

e The Exposition—throws light of the text upon specific human needs. 

e The Introduction—does for each biblical bock what the Exegesis does for each passcge. 

e General Articles—540 pages of General Articles on each Testament and the B:ble as a whole. 


Volume 12—A Most Important Volume! 
This volume completes the New Testament—James, Peter, John, Jude and 
Revelation. Includes articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls, transmission of the New 
Testament ... plus “The Illustrated History of the Biblical Text,” including 
16 pages of color photographs of ancient manuscripts. 
Order your complete set ... Each volume is cloth bound, 6%x10 inches in 
size. COMPLETE 12-VOLUME SET ...... Lnitoé sas bsso» < scQQOSEDUIL,S69.50 


USE OUR SPECIAL BUDGET TERMS on the set at no extra cost: Only $9.50 
down with order and $10.00 per month for eight months. 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE RACK 


This handsome black metal rack is made 
especially to hold the 12 volumes of The 
Interpreter’s Bible on table top or desk. 
The rack is 24 inches long. Designed to 
blend with the decorations of your home 
or church. Keep your 12 volumes in con- 
venient, usable order with this rack. Post- 
age extra; wt., 5 Ibs., 9 ozs. ......... $2.95 
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Add state sales tax where it applies 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 © Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit! ¢ Kansas City6 ¢ Nashville2 ¢ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 e Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 
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Need One or More Volumes? 
Use These Budget Terms 

Do you need one or more volumes 
to finish your set of The Interpreter’s 
Bible? Buy any volumes you want 
and need from the listing below. Pay 
only $8.75 down and $8.75 per month. 
Vol. I. General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis; Exodus. 
Vol. Il. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuter- 
onomy; Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Sam- 
uel. 
Vol. Ill. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Ne- 
hemiah; Esther; Job. 
Vol. IV. Psalms; Proverbs. 
Vol. V. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 
Isaiah; Jeremiah. 
Vol. VI. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Dan- 
iel; Twelve Prophets. 
Vol. VII. General Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew; Mark. 
Vol. VIII. Luke; John. 
Vol. 1X. Acts; Romans. 
Vol. X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. 
Vol. XI. Philippians; Colossians; Thes- 
salonians; Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 
Vol. XII. James; Peter; John; Jude; 
Revelation; Complete indexes for all 
twelve volumes. 


EacH VoLtumMeE ....... postpaid, $8.75 
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SPECIAL BUDCET TERMS for Less Than 
12 Volumes: $875 dcwn with order 
and $8.75 per month. 
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Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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